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Wit the Republican Convention 

be a real convention or merely 
a tug of war? That is at this mo- 
ment the most interesting question 
for those who are trying to forecast 
the possibilities at Chicago. Not long 
ago it was almost universally assumed 
that the only thing which the dele- 
gates would have to decide was whom 
they would like to have for President; 
nomination was supposed to be equiv- 
alent to election. A great change has 
come over the situation in the last 
month or two. Whatever the pri- 
maries may not have settled, they 
have brought out very clearly the fact 
that the party will have to reckon 
with very serious elements of disaf- 
fection, not to speak of the possibility 
of an organized bolt. Accordingly, if 
there shall be at Chicago a group of 
Sagacious politicians strong enough 
to determine the ultimate result, 
their primary task will be to decide 


upon a candidate who will command 
a sufficient following of Republicans 
and independents to assure victory in 
November. Is any such group in 
sight? If so, does it represent a suf- 
ficient amount of practical foresight 
and of political virtue—the combina- 
tion is necessary at such a time as 
this—to give promise of a wise de- 
cision? Nobody knows. Mr. Pen- 
rose’s little flyer, in the shape of a 
suggestion of Knox for President, is 
certainly not a cheerful indication of 
what may happen. 


noe platform-makers will have as 

serious a problem as the ticket- 
makers. The Republican National 
Campaign Committee is making a 
stout effort to help construct a plat- 
form based upon real consideration 
of the problems of the day, and is 
utilizing to that end the services of 
an able staff. It has received a mass 
of answers to carefully prepared 
questionnaires addressed to persons 
who may be supposed to have some- 
thing worth while to say on the vari- 
ous subjects in question, and will 
doubtless make an interesting report 
on them. The leading candidates for 
the nomination have thus far said lit- 
tle that is distinctive, nor does there 
seem to be much prospect of their do- 
ing so before the eighth of June. The 
one issue upon which something like 
a clear-cut division exists between 
the parties is that of the League of 
Nations; but on this issue the Repub- 
lican party is divided within itself 
almost as sharply as it is divided from 
the opposite party. Looking at the 
situation as a whole, it is perhaps cor- 
rect to say that there has seldom been 
a time when, on the threshold of a 
Presidential campaign, the actual 
alignment of the two parties was so 
ill-defined, and consequently: so de- 
pendent upon what will be done at 
the conventions. In these circum- 


stances, it is most earnestly to be 
hoped that the outcome at Chicago, 
as to both candidate and platform, 
will be the product of deliberate 
thought and not the chance outcome 
of convention turmoil. 


R. MUNSEY has done a public 

service in directing attention 
to the seriousness of the newsprint 
paper question, and its relation to 
the enormous size which American 
newspapers have attained in recent 
years. The colossal destruction of 
forests which has been caused by this 
measureless consumption of paper is 
a matter which touches national in- 
terests in a way that Congress should 
no longer ignore. Not only the Sun- 
day newspapers, but the principal 
weekday papers throughout the coun- 
try are swollen to a preposterous size, 
and Mr. Munsey makes the shocking, 
but not incredible, statement that “we 
are only started on this drunken orgy 
of paper use.” Another witness be- 
fore the Senate Committee informed 
it that consumption of newsprint 
paper has risen from three pounds 
per capita in 1880 to thirty-five 
pounds in 1919. It requires no pre- 
diction of a further development of 
this insatiable appetite to stamp it as 
one that has got to be restrained. 
That it can be restrained by a well- 
designed scheme of taxation, there 
can be no doubt. The question is 
whether Congress will have the cour- 
age to apply the remedy. It is to be 
hoped that the Senate committee will, 
at all events, point the way. 


gees small householder who buys 
potatoes by the pound is now pay- 
ing at the rate of more than twenty 
dollars a barrel. Two years ago, 
when the price of potatoes was less 
than half this dizzy height, every one 
in the country who could command a 
plot of ground was earnestly urged to 
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raise them. Why has not the Govern- 
ment issued a similar slogan this 
year? Two years ago, it is true, 
potatoes were to win the war. But 
if an abundance of that staple would 
this year win a measure of content- 
ment for a thoroughly disgruntled 
nation, some one in authority has 
blundered. No doubt we all, includ- 
ing the powers at Washington, have 
been too obsessed by the thought of 
profiteers and of ways to smash them 
to consider helping ourselves to pota- 
toes by the only sort of direct action 
that really pays. 


HERE is a faint echo of Euphues’ 

voice in the speech which Sir 
Auckland Geddes addressed to the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at 
Atlantic City. It turned on the cardi- 
nal question how Germany—and all 
Europe with her—could “be weaned 
from war and won for work.” The 
voice of Euphues not without his 
England. Nothing had surprised him 
more, Sir Auckland said, than the 
note of self-depreciation, almost of 
pessimism, which was struck in so 
many of our newspapers and in the 
speech of so many men whom he had 
met. The note struck by England, 
in the person of her official spokes- 
man in this country, was one of hope 
and self-confidence. The war, he said, 
had worked profound changes de- 
serving almost the title of a revolu- 
tion: “Ultimate political power in 
England now rests in the hands of the 
working classes. They are deter- 
mined to work out new relations be- 
tween capital and labor. They seek 
to the limit of the nation’s power to 
secure tranquility in Europe, in Asia 
Minor, in Asia, and Africa. They see 
clearly that to secure their purpose 
they have to end the rancors and ani- 
mosities which have torn Europe and 
brought her to the brink of disaster.” 
Here is outlined a worthier task for 
Labor than the fomenting of a world 
revolution for the proletariat’s seiz- 
ure of the dictatorship. The world 
will be safer under the guidance of 
free Labor whose power is the ripe 
fruit of political growth than under 
that of Russia’s so-called self-ruling 
proletariat, whose dictators forced 


their power to precocious maturity in 
the hothouse heat of revolution. 


NEW organization has_ been 

formed in Dublin, under the 
chairmanship of Stephen Gwynn, 
called the Government of Ireland 
Bill Amendment Group. Only a few 
months ago, on January 5, Mr. 
Gwynn contributed an article to the 
Manchester Guardian which he en- 
titled ““A Personal View of the Irish 
Proposals,” “because nobody that I 
know shares it except two other men, 
both journalists.” It is an achieve- 
ment for Mr. Gwynn to have gained, 
in so short a time, a sufficient num- 
ber of supporters of his trio to form 
a group strong enough to conduct a 
political action. It may be taken as 
inaugurating, on the part of Irish 
intellectuals, a return from the ad- 
vocacy of extreme demands to a mod- 
erate and conciliatory attitude. Mr. 
Gwynn is a nationalist, but he does 
not approve of Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
sweeping condemnation of Lloyd 
George’s Home Rule bill. He is more 
tolerant towards it than the English 
home-ruler Asquith, who assailed it 
in the bitterest terms. He recognizes 
that the distinctive character of 
Ulster makes some application of 
the cantonal system of government 
necessary for Ireland. “This, and not 
the immediate attainment of more or 
less complete powers, is the true end 
to which Nationalist Ireland should 
direct thought and desire.” Lloyd 
George’s plan of divided self-govern- 
ment applies that system to Ireland, 
and Stephen Gwynn admits that this 
is all that can be done for the pres- 
ent towards the unification of his 
country. The status and the freedom 
of a Dominion can not be attained at 
one jump. 


RY Gwynn’s approval of Lloyd 

George’s fundamental idea does 
not extend to the details of the bill. 
His Amendment Group is to start 
propaganda for the improvements 
which must make it a workable con- 
stitution. The six-county area for 
Ulster as fixed by the bill must be en- 
larged with Monaghan, Cavan, and 
Donegal, which are an intrinsic part 
of Ulster. Their exclusion is a de- 


vice to please the Orangemen, who 
would restrict the Ulster area to 
those six counties where they possess 
predominance, rather than extend it 
so as to enclose those three pre- 
ponderantly Catholic counties where 
a combination of Labor and Mr. 
Devlin’s Ulster Nationalists might 
impair their political monopoly. But 
Ulster is a unit, and the Catholics of 
the three counties rejected by the 
Carsonites are genuine Ulstermen 
who can not be severed from their 
fellows in the six others without in- 
creased friction tending to retard the 
achievement of unity. To amend the 
measure in this sense so as to make 
the unit Ulster officially what it act- 
ually is, will be the chief effort of 
those members of Parliament who 
will be spokesmen of Mr. Gwynn’s 
Amendment Group. 


— are cocksure that the May- 
day bomb plot was, as a Hibernian 
orator might put it, nothing but a 
mare’s nest hatched in the Attorney 
General’s brain. Others are equally 
certain that Mr. Palmer’s vigilance 
was the only thing that saved us. All 
we know is that it didn’t come off. 
A FEW weeks ago we ventured the 
opinion that the solution of the 
Danish crisis, from the King’s stand- 
point, was a compromise rather than 
a surrender. With the results of the 
recent elections for the Folketing be- 
fore us we can now say that the 
King’s action, far from having been 
so unpopular as to make a surrender 
imperative to save his crown, had the 
approval of at least 50 per cent. of 
the nation. The party of Minister 
Zahle, whose dismissal by the King 
brought on the crisis, saw the thirty- 
three seats which it held in the 
last Folketing reduced to seventeen, 
whereas the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives gained three and six seats, re- 
spectively. It is true that the Slesvig 
question was not the only issue. It 
offered the opposition an opportunity 
to strike a decisive blow at a Govern- 
ment which had made itself unpopu- 
lar among all except the Radical and 
Socialist parties by its continuation 
after the armistice of an economic 
policy necessitated by war condi- 
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tions. As a protest against the per- 
petuation of state interference in the 
economic life of the nation the vote 
of the electorate is no less remarkable 
than for the sanction it gave to King 
Christian’s alleged unconstitutional 
dismissal of the Zahle Cabinet. 


EHIND all the Italian labor tur- 
moil lurks the menacing figure 
of Enrico Malatesta. The swing of 
the Socialist movement toward the 
revolutionary left has been _ pro- 
nounced in nearly all lands; but in 
no country has it been so extreme as 
in Italy. Italian Socialism had its 
origin in Anarchism, and not until 
the Genoa congress of 1892 was it 
able to divest itself of the traces. Its 
later troubles grew out of conflicts, 
not between Socialists and Anar- 
chists, but between Marxians and re- 
formers. Since the beginning of the 
war, however, it has rapidly swung 
back to the Bakuninism of its early 
days; and its unofficial dictator to- 
day is no other than Malatesta, who 
was once a lieutenant of Bakunin’s 
and who later, at the London con- 
gress of the Internationale, 1896, was 
expelled for his Anarchism. From 
his London refuge, where he had 
lived since he was banished from 
Italy in 1913, he was called back by 
the insistent demands of the radicals, 
and Premier Nitti acquiesced in his 
return. Since then he has kept things 
ina ferment. His authority over the 
radical element of the working class 
appears to be greater than that of 
the Socialist party executives, and 
his friends boast that even the Gov- 
ernment dare not touch him. He has 
now, as he has always had, but one 
creed, the violent overthrow of “‘capi- 
talist” government and the substitu- 
tion of communal organization of in- 
dustry. To the party executives he 
is a septuagenarian enfant terrible; 
they, too, are for revolutionism, Bol- 
shevism, or any other “ism” of vio- 
lence and turmoil; but they want to 
be sure, and they fear that Malatesta 
will spoil the game. 


“WHAT'S right for me is wrong 

for you,” argues the child. 
Primitive man argued that way, and 
to the limit of his ability enforced 


his argument with a club. Fanatics 
of all stripes still continue the argu- 
ment, and they translate it, if they 
gain power, into law. The absolute 
suppression of free speech, free press, 
and free assemblage in Russia is 
revolutionary virtue; the punishment 
of outright sedition in America is 
vicious reactionism. All the pro-Bol- 
shevist writers and speakers are 
agreed; and though the more preten- 
tiously virtuous exponents of uplift 
by usurpation cloak their meaning 
with euphemisms, the more straight- 
forward advocates disdain the use of 
weasel words. On the front page of 
the Appeal to Reason for April 17 is 
an interview with Eugene V. Debs in 
which the argument is stated in plain 
terms. “If it was right,” Debs was 
asked, “for Russia to suspend free 
speech and free press, was it not also 
right for the United States to suspend 
free speech in your case during the 
war?” “No,” replied Debs. “The 
Russian revolution was a forward 
step. American participation in the 
war was a reactionary step. In sup- 
pressing me, because I was a revolu- 
tionist, a backward step was taken.” 
Naive, infantile, amusing, what you 
will; but how honorably this speech 
contrasts with the intellectual and 
ethical thimble-rigging of the preten- 
tiously pious journals of uplift! 
ig must be exasperating to the in- 
surgent editorial fraternity to 
have Mr. Irwin Granich talk as he 
does through the columns of our Bol- 
shevist contemporary, the Liberator. 
As all instructed liberals and radicals 
know, there is a powerful plot against 
Mexico, engineered by Wall Street. 
The plotters systematically poison 
the minds of Americans with false 
information, and they plan to over- 
throw the wonderful Constitution of 
Mexico and to reduce the Mexican 
people from their present free, com- 
fortable, and happy state to the de- 
graded condition of capitalistic slaves. 
But here comes Mr. Granich, a Com- 
munist-Socialist, or something of the 
sort, who knows Mexico, and who 
says that from the standpoint of the 
common man the Carranza régime is 
about the worst thing there is on the 
planet. There is widespread misery, 


strikes are suppressed, workmen are 
shot down, the franchise is a joke, 
banditry is common, official graft 
is rampant, and, to top it all, a 
fire-eating Communist journal is sub- 
sidized by the Government, presum- 
ably for its influence on the revolu- 
tionary gudgeons of the United States. 
The report accords with reliable 
testimony, such as that by George 
Agnew Chamberlain, which has re- 
cently come out of Mexico. But it 
is not the kind of information relished 
by insurgent editors, who prefer the 
testimony of observers who have been 
carefully wet-nursed on their travels 
by Carranza agents, or of others who, 
somewhere east of Tenth avenue, 
deduce their observations from the 
glorious Mexican Constitution. That 
the Liberator should publish such 
statements must be regarded as a 
sort of treason to “the cause.” Not 
often does it so far forget itself. 
But occasionally, say once every six 
months or so, it does, from a habit of 
careless utterance, permit something 
to get past which brings upon it from 
the revolutionary brotherhood grave 
suspicions of “giving information to 
the enemy.” 


eeetertacrry of good causes 
. that want much should not be 
allowed to obscure some of the equally 
deserving causes that are asking com- 
paratively little. One of these that 
should by no mischance be forgotten 
is the American Academy at Rome, 
which is in immediate need of $1,000,- 
000 for the work in which it has 
already achieved distinguished suc- 
cess, and for the development of new 
departments, for the training of espe- 
cially promising students in Land- 
scape Architecture and Musical Com- 
position. Through the generosity of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, the raising of this 
sum will automatically clear away the 
debt of the Academy ($375,000) to 
the Morgan estate, since one dollar 
of the debt will be cancelled for each 
dollar subscribed to the new fund. 
Mr. Edward P. Mellon, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York City, is receiving 
contributions to this fund, and an- 
nounces that Liberty bonds will be 
credited for this purpose at their face 
value. 
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One Year of ‘‘The 
Review’ 


” a card of invitation addressed to 
persons whose interest it was 
hoped to enlist in the proposed new 
weekly journal, the aim of the Review 
was briefly defined as that of helping 
to maintain “the established prin- 
ciples of American liberty.” With 
the appearance of the present issue, 
which completes one year of its pub- 
lication, it seems proper to consider 
its experience from that standpoint. 
The particular form which events 
have taken in the course of this mo- 
mentous twelvemonth is very differ- 
ent from what anyone could have 
forecast. But running through its 
developments, and projecting itself 
unmistakably into the future so far 
as one can see it, the central ques- 
tion remains what it was a year ago, 
and what, indeed, thinking people 
must have seen it to be long before 
that. Socialistic agitation, and even 
the threat of violent revolution, had 
been with us for many years; but 
what distinguished not only the war 
period, and the post-war period, but 
several years preceding the war, was 
the entrance of a factor which, up 
to a comparatively recent time, had 
played no considerable role. The par- 
ticular danger to “the established 
principles of American liberty” 
which the projectors of this journal 
had in mind arose from the growth 
of an undefined, and largely sentimen- 
tal, radicalism which, with no clear 
object in view, was giving cumulative 
aid to every form of revolutionary 
agitation. America was not, and is 
not, in danger of accepting a So- 
cialist or Communist programme now 
or in the near future. Against the 
heavy artillery of outright Marxians 
or Leninites it is safe enough. The 
inroads which, in the present stage of 
our history, we really have to fear 
are those of the light-armed cavalry. 
The dilettante radicals are not going 
to batter down the institutions of 
the country. Their work is not de- 
struction, but demoralization. And 
in that work the absence of heavy 
artillery is not a drawback but a tre- 
mendous advantage. To gird at all 


established institutions, to point the 
finger at everything that is bad and 
say never a word about what is good 
—to do all this without burdening 
themselves with the responsibility of 
any avowed advocacy of revolution- 
ary change—is an inviting task for 
minds inclined to it, and finds in thou- 
sands of still less disciplined minds 
an eager response. 

If the essentials of American life 
and American liberty are in danger, 
it is from this quarter that the dan- 
ger is most acute. It is true that the 
discontent and unrest which have 
come from the enormous advance of 
prices has reached dimensions which, 
like that advance itself, surpass all 
expectations. But this, after all, we 
have reason to believe is but a pass- 
ing phase. What we shall continue 
to have with us is that speculative 
discontent, that vague longing for a 
new world, based not so much on any 
clear prospect that it holds out as on 
an easy-going forgetfulness of what 
the established institutions of civili- 
zation do for us, which the dilettante 
radicals are constantly promoting. 
The peril against which we have to 
guard is not so much the strength 
of the attack as the weakness of the 
defense. Socialism in this country 
has made its gains much less in the 
shape of outright converts than that 
of sympathizing half-thinkers. Its 
prospect of ultimate success depends, 
above all else, upon the extent to 
which this demoralization of thought 
and feeling may spread and the ex- 
tent to which it will be checked by 
the growth of sober and responsible 
thinking. 

Within the year during which the 
Review has been published, a cor- 
relative danger to “the established 
principles of American liberty” has 
manifested itself. The conventional 
thing to say about times like these 
is that revolutionary agitation breeds 
“reaction.” In the broad sense in 
which this word is usually employed, 
we see no sign of such a menace to 
this country. In relation to the great 
questions of labor, for example, or 
of taxation, while we may not ad- 
vance so rapidly as some desire, or 
perhaps so rapidly as we ought, yet 
we shall certainly not fall back into 


the attitude which ten or twenty 
years ago largely dominated our af- 
fairs; indeed, we shall not go 
backward at all. The one important 
development which can justly be stig- 
matized as “reactionary” is that 
which has taken place in the matter 
of freedom of speech and freedom of 
political effort. This, we confess, has 
in some quarters assumed a form 
more sinister than we had thought 
there was reason to fear. Such at- 
tempts to suppress opposition to our 
existing institutions as have been 
made in the sedition bills in Con- 
gress, and in the amazing proceedings 
at Albany, are just cause for serious 
apprehension. No clearer duty rests 
upon those who maintain the genuine 
tradition of liberalism than to oppose, 
with all the ability and earnestness 
at their command, every such de- 
parture from that tradition. The 
right of free speech is not absolute, 
and the Review has taken more than 
one occasion to define, to the best of 
its ability, the limitations to which 
it is justly subject. But the attempt 
to suppress opinions as such, and to 
preclude the representation of them 
in American legislative bodies by 
arbitrary proscription, is at once a 
violation of the spirit of our insti- 
tutions and a confession of their fail- 
ure. No truer service can be done 
to them than to protest against such 
violation; nor do we doubt that the 
protest which has come from so many 
of the best of our conservative lead- 
ers and organs of opinion will have 
the effect of effectually checking a 
tendency which must be ascribed 
rather to thoughtlessness and igno- 
rance than to any deep and perma- 
nent purpose. 

It is not the object of this brief 
retrospective article to review the 
work that this paper has attempted 
to do in relation to the various spe- 
cific problems of the time. As re- 
gards that, we can not. but feel sin- 
cere gratification in the acknowledg- 
ments which have come to us from 
competent critics, a few of which are 
reproduced on another page. That 
our endeavor to be fair in the dis- 
cussion of every controversial topic 
is so generally recognized, is a source 
of peculiar satisfaction. But no other 
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service that we may have been able 
to render could be accounted a jus- 
tification for the founding of the 
Review if it had not succeeded in 
making a real contribution to the 
strengthening of thinking Americans 
in their allegiance to the fundamen- 
tals of American liberty and order, of 
American vitality and prosperity. 
That it has done this in a substantial 
and effective way it feels that there 
is now abundant evidence. The idea 
is expressed by one of our corre- 
spondents in a way upon which we 
could not improve: 


No doubt it is too late to expect any con- 
siderable number of conversions from the 
ranks of modern radicalism, but this is a mat- 
ter of comparative unimportance. What is 
important is that Liberalism should know that 
it still has a respectable cause, and to demon- 
strate that fact is precisely the work of such 
publications as the Review—a work which it 
is performing with ever increasing success. 
To continue in this work, and to de- 
serve just such recognition of it, is 
an object which, at the end as at the 
beginning of our first year, is ample 
inspiration for every effort that we 
may be able to put forward. 


A Cost-of-Living 
Exhibit 


HE United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has just given out some 
figures relating to the increase of 
the cost of living in New York City 
which might well furnish occasion 
for interesting study. That the cost 
of living for families of moderate 
income has somewhat more than 
doubled since 1914 is no news, nor is 
there anything very novel in the fig- 
ures showing the varying ratios in 
which the different elements that en- 
ter into a family’s living have risen 
in price. But the little table which 
presents these facts in a compact 
form for each of the five years, 
1915-19 inclusive, brings out the 
points more clearly than is usually 
the case. 

The most striking feature of it is 
the contrast between the rise of prices 
for clothing and that for housing. 
Clothing went up steadily from the 
beginning of the world war, and 
reached an enormous height at the 
end of the fifth year; housing, on 
the other hand, actually cost less in 


1915 and 1916 than in 1914, and even 
in 1919 was only 23 per cent. higher 
than in 1914. The actual percentages 
of increase in successive years—De- 
cember of each year being compared 
with December, 1914—were, in the 
case of clothing, 4.82, 22.31, 54.21, 
131.25, 219.66, a constant rise wind- 
ing up with a price three and one- 
fifth times as high as the pre-war 
price of clothing. In the case of 
housing, on the other hand, there was 
a slight decline in 1915 and 1916, an 
advance of only 2.63 per cent. in 1917 
and only 8.47 per cent. in 1918, while 
even in December, 1919, the advance 
was only 23.39 per cent.; so that 
while clothes cost nearly three and a 
quarter times as much as before, 
rents were not quite one and a quar- 
ter times what they had been. Some 
part of this enormous advance in 
clothing expenditure may, indeed, be 
due to a rise of standards in the popu- 
lation concerned; but after allowing 
for this the character of the contrast 
remains unaffected. 

To arrive at a complete explana- 
tion of this phenomenon would re- 
quire extensive and many-sided in- 
vestigation; but there are some ele- 
ments of that explanation which nat- 
urally suggest themselves, and which 
are interesting not only in their im- 
mediate bearing, but also as related 
to the general question of money and 
prices. In both instances, the supply 
side as well as the demand side of 
the equation is important; but per- 
haps the most interesting aspect of 
it is that which bears on the way in 
which an increasing. volume of money 
operates to raise prices. 

The thing is not automatic, like the 
rising of the mercury in a thermom- 
eter when the temperature increases. 
It comes about through the operation 
of human motives, which do not play 
equally upon all the possible objects 
to which purchase may be directed. 
When a great multitude of people— 
through a rise in wages, say—find 
themselves in possession of a great 
many more dollars than they had 
formerly at their command, they do 
not proceed to enlarge their expendi- 
ture in every direction, and certainly 
not equally in every direction. It 
will be a long time before a person 


whose income in dollars has been 
unexpectedly increased will think of 
living in a different kind of dwelling 
from what he has been accustomed 
to. He will be slow to make any im- 
portant change as to his daily food. 
Of all the things which form an im- 
portant part of his consumption and 
that of his family, the one which re- 
sponds most rapidly to what looks like 
a bettered income will probably be 
clothing— including, of course, haber- 
dashery and millinery. Throughout 
the five years of the inflation period, 
there was undoubtedly a _ strongly 
stimulated demand for clothes, while 
at the same time supply was increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain; on the other 
hand, there was for housing only a 
slightly augmented demand, which, 
moreover, from the time of our coun- 
try’s entry into the war, was offset 
by the great exodus into the army. 
These circumstances seem sufficiently 
to account, in the large, for the fig- 
ures that the table presents. The rise 
in rents which has taken place since 
the armistice is also quite in keeping 
with these considerations; the cessa- 
tion of building during the war, the 
hindrance to its resumption after the 
war caused by the risks of a perma- 
nent investment in what seemed like 
abnormally high-cost building, and 
the return of the soldier population, 
combining to produce an acute short- 
age without the aid of any special 
demand for better or more expensive 
housing on the part of the masses. 
The whole subject, however, would 
well repay close and thoroughgoing 
examination. 


Poles and Bolsheviki 


OX day, according to a popular 

anecdote, the Supreme Council, 
being tired of examining the claims 
brought forward by exacting nation- 
alities, arranged an amusing in- 
termezzo by inviting international 
scholarship to competition in a prize 
essay on the elephant. Among the 
competitors, who were given a year 
for the work, was a Polish zodlogist, 
who introduced his subject with these 
words: “l’Eléphant, c’est une ques- 
tion polonaise.” The inventor of the 
story caricatured not unjustly the 
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centripetal tendencies of the Polish 
spirit as it manifests itself to the 
outsider in the policy the country has 
adopted since its revival. The ag- 
grandizement of Poland, regardless 
of considerations of justice due to 
other nationalities and of the dangers 
resulting to Europe from such disre- 
gard, seems to be the sole object of 
the men now in power at Warsaw. 
They demand no less than the entire 
area covered by Poland before the 
first partition of 1772, which would 
make them rulers over a territory 
twice as large as France, and over a 
population the majority of which is 
of non-Polish nationality. If the 
right of self-determination can not 
serve their purpose, they base their 
claim on historical rights, or on the 
economic homogeneity of Poland and 
her neighbors, or on strategic neces- 
sity, or on the plea that Europe can 
be protected against the Bolshevist 
dangers by no better means than a 
strong Poland. 

Apart from the question whether 
the inclusion within Polish territory 
of non-Polish races would not prove a 
diminution of strength instead of a 
reinforcement, there is good reason 
to doubt the wisdom of an annexa- 
tionist policy which uses the Russian 
menace as an excuse. Of the ineffi- 
ciency of the Soviet forces we now 
possess ‘sufficient evidence to con- 
sider it an established fact. But 
there is much ground for the fear that 
the Polish offensive which that ineffi- 
ciency invited may tend, in spite of 
the successes which the Poles claim to 
have won, to restore to Trotsky’s 
army some of its lost backbone. One 
of the causes which made for its un- 
trustworthiness and rendered it a 
dangerous weapon for the Soviet 
rulers to wield was the growing influ- 
ence of the cadre over the soldiery. 
That cadre consists mainly of Tsar- 
ist officers who were not wholly 
averse to serving in the Red army be- 
cause the expansionist aims of Bol- 
shevism coincided with their dreams 
of a reintegrated Russia. Without 
them the Soviet would have had, for 
an army, an undisciplined mob; 
without the army the officers could 
not hope to realize their dream. The 
reliability of the army, therefore, de- 


pended mainly on the loyalty of the 
cadre, which, in its turn, depended on 
the Soviet’s perseverance in its ag- 
gressive policy against the apostate 
border republics. Since the imminent 
economic collapse of Soviet Russia, 
however, made peace with the non- 
Russian world imperative, the Tsarist 
officers had little reason to persist in 
their fidelity to the Commissaries of 
Moscow. The latter saw their own 
safety from attempts at revolution 
by officers popular among their troops 
in a speedy demobilization and en- 
listment of the discharged soldiery in 
the labor armies organized _ by 
Trotsky, where they will be placed 
under the control of reliable comrades 
acting as economic instructors. 

And at this very moment, when Red 
Russia is making herself defense- 
less lest she should wound herself 
with her own weapons, steps in Gen- 
eral Pilsudsky as the protector of Eu- 
rope against Bolshevism, and scores 
an easy victory at the risk of uniting 
again the Tsarist officers and the 
Soviet Commissaries—from different 
motives, to be sure—in a common 
cause. The seventh army, which 
Trotsky had begun to convert into a 
labor force, was summoned back to 
arms and mobilized anew after the 
Polish Government, by its exorbitant 
conditions, had made peace with 
Soviet Russia impossible. The ulti- 
mate failure, after repeated suc- 
cesses, of the three Russian generals 
who tried to oust the Bolsheviki with 
the help of the Entente has taught us 
that foreign intervention, with the 
inadequate means the Allies have been 
willing or able to spare, has tended 
to seat the Moscow Commissaries 
more firmly in the saddle. A reversal 
in Russia must come from within, 
and the forces which are able to bring 
it about must be free from any sus- 
picion of being agents of a Western 
Power. 

Poland is, for those two reasons, 
disqualified as a liberator of suffering 
Russia. She is only a pawn of France 
on the European chess-board, al- 
though she is now acting as if she 
were the queen in the game. Apart 
from the reaction this move will have 
on the internal situation in Russia, 
it will widen the breach in the bar- 


rier of border states which -French 
Generals and diplomats had con- 
ceived as a rampart against Bolshe- 
vism, and a wall against German 
penetration of Russia. The relations 
between Poland and Lithuania are 
tense to the breaking point on account 
of the Polish claim of Lithuanian ter- 
ritory. That is why Lithuania, after 
the conference of border states held 
at Warsaw in March of this year, re- 
fused to negotiate peace with Soviet 
Russia in conjunction with Poland, 
Finland, and Latvia. These two 
other states, not being neighbors of 
Poland, have no feelings of hostility 
towards her, but those with whom she 
lives in close contact have more rea- 
son to throw up barriers against her 
aggression than to form, together 
with her, a barrier against Bolshe- 
vism. The Ukrainians under Petlura 
are, indeed, reported to have joined 
the Poles in their recent offensive, in 
the hope of clearing, with Polish help, 
the Ukraine of Bolshevist rule. But 
the price to be paid for their rescue 
is said to be the renunciation, in 
favor of Poland, of all Ukrainian 
claims on the rich oil district of East- 
ern Galicia. The deal can not possi- 
bly have the approval of the people 
as whose representative Petlura at- 
tended the conference of border states 
at Warsaw. The Ukrainians are no 
less inimical to Polish aggression 
than they are to Bolshevist rule. The 
greater Poland restored in its pre- 
partition extent would comprise thir- 
teen million Ukrainians and advance 
the Polish frontier to within a short 
distance from the Ukrainian capital 
Kiev. Whatever undertakings Pet- 
lura, from personal motives perhaps, 
may have given to Pilsudsky at War- 
saw, his own people will make it diffi- 
cult for him to abide by his word. A 
Polish victory will clear the Ukrain- 
ian house of one intruder but bring 
another to the gate. Petlura, there- 
fore, can never be a reliable ally to 
Poland. The force of circumstances 
will compel him, sooner or later, to 
turn against her, as he turned, un- 
willingly perhaps, against Denikin. 
And thus Bolshevism bids fair again, 
as after the betrayal of Denikin, to 
reap the fruits of the mistakes and 
dissension of its enemies. 
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Squaring Grandfather: 


ONSTANTIA, we heard by acci- 
dent the other day, has “ac- 
cepted a comrade.” True, in response 
to the scandalized protests of elderly 
relatives, some sort of ceremony was 
hastily improvised, but the young 
people made it quite plain that such 
mummery meant nothing to them. 
They did not say “it meant nothing 
in their young lives.” In neither Con- 
stantia nor Dorastus was there the 
slightest trace of frivolity or vul- 
garity. Both were in deadly earnest 
and quite sure of their ground. They 
had talked it all out, analyzed them- 
selves and each other with laboratory 
thoroughness, scrutinized their world 
with the eye of a general for the ene- 
my’s weaknesses, and with a Napole- 
onic confidence in their ability to 
marshal their own facts precisely at 
those points where they would prove 
overwhelmingly effective. 

Of course, there was no reason why 
Constantia and Dorastus should not 
marry. Dorastus, if his antecedents 
are somewhat vaguely “European,” is 
a young man of refinement and unde- 
niably clever. Even to one who did 
not quite like him it would not occur 
that he had chosen, if indeed he could 
be said to have chosen, Constantia 
for the sake of her money. Of this 
Constantia possesses abundance, in- 
herited from her dead mother’s 
father, a millionaire whose honest 
right to his millions it occurred to 
no one in those days to question. The 
country, indeed, had been rather 
proud of him, regarded him as a sort 
of symbol of what the American boy 
can make of himself. But to Con- 
stantia he and his money—a good 
part of it hers now—have come to 
symbolize something quite different. 
She would not deny his ability nor his 
good nature—he was rather a genial 
old cock—but she is quite sure that 
for whatever he did in the world he 
Was enormously overpaid. It is a little 
difficult to get Constantia to make 
herself perfectly plain on this point, 
but her idea seems to be that she will 
use grandfather’s millions somehow 
to square grandfather with a world 
which he, poor man, was unaware of 
having offended. 


Just how this is to be accomplished 
will no doubt develop more clearly 
as she goes on. Any such medizval 
notion as that of charity is of course 
not in her thoughts. To play the 
pious founder or the lady bountiful 
she no more intends than she intends 
discarding her cigarette for smelling 
salts. Possibly Dorastus will have 
further suggestions, and the friends 
they have in common still more. 

He could not, of course, tell Con- 
stantia that what she is in search of 
in “accepting her comrade” is ro- 
mance, that what she is really trying 
to do with grandfather’s money is 
to find some fresh and thrilling way 
of exercising power. One can not, 
indeed, tell Constantia anything, ex- 
cept such things as she wishes to 
hear. Tell her more concerning the 
social perfection of far-away Russia, 
and her face will light. Apologize 
for anything as it exists in nearby 
America, and note the scorn that sits 
on a pretty lip which seems of late, 
so they say, to have grown a trifle 
hard. There is, therefore, no man- 
ner of use in trying to point out to 
Constantia that since she has done, or 
might have done, everything that a 
whole regiment of fairy godmothers, 
be their wands tipped ever so 
brightly, could possibly do for her 
(since, indeed, ever so many people 
who are nobody in particular can do 
quite as much in this line as she) 
for life in its full, fresh savor she 
must look elsewhere. 

To play Virginia to Dorastus’s Paul 
would, however, extinguish them both 
in a week; the tropical island would 
afford no sort of field for their talents. 
To sit at home, either in her father’s 
house or in her own and Dorastus’s— 
the softer the cushion, the finer the 
seam, the more luscious the hothouse 
strawberries and Jersey cream, the 
more intolerable to one in her temper 
would the whole business become. 
Her grandmother distributed soup 
and flannels and good advice; her 
mother, in a later day, went “slum- 
ming.” Constantia will naturally 
have none of this make-believe for 
herself; she must go a-gipsying. 
Hardship—she craves it; the raw 
contacts of life, hand struck in hard 
hand—to be looked up to amid such 


circumstances is to feel the full joy 
of the fight; if she went to jail for 
it, it would but add to the zest. Un- 
able to conquer the world into which 
she was born, for the simple reason 
that she found the world already de- 
livered captive at her feet as soon as 
she could be aware of it, she scorns 
to sigh for more worlds; she will in- 
vent one, since it is necessary. 

Presumably this mood of Constan- 
tia’s will not last forever. But time 
is a concept in which she takes very 
little interest; things happen for her 
in that moment just ahead which we 
hasten to call “now” before it is too 
late. No doubt she will come to some 
sort of compromise between the 
power which her money plus her 
brains will buy her in the new world 
that she has chosen to build up and 
the comforts of the old world, which 
she will discover it is not necessary 
wholly to abandon. Possibly Dorastus 
will assist her to the discovery. But 
in that hour, we fear, she will make 
a less insistent claim upon our sym- 
pathy than she does to-day, so young 
and so clever, quaint compound of 
hope and disillusion, part martyr and 
part tyrant, so eager for life and so 
determined to refuse life until it is 
made perfect under her hand. Many 
of the things that Constantia wants 
she will doubtless get; at what ex- 
pense to a world which, in certain of 
the aspects she herself rather pret- 
tily symbolizes, she does not reckon; 
in her view, things could not possibly 
be worse in any case. Getting much 
of what she wants, whether she will 
find herself satisfied is another mat- 
ter. It is by no means certain that 
she wishes to be satisfied; she wishes 
to want. 
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Aggressive Poland 


HE Polish military operations in 

Ukraina, which began last week 
so unexpectedly and developed so 
swiftly, represent a political move- 
ment of tremendous importance. Fol- 
lowing so closely upon the peace 
parleys between Warsaw and Mos- 
cow, they are much more than the 
mere resumption of hostilities over 
boundaries. The proclamation issued 
by the Pilsudsky Government, stating 
the objects sought, makes that quite 
clear. 

A new element has entered into the 
situation. The Polish troops have 
set out with the avowed purpose of 
expelling the Soviet troops and of 
reéstablishing the Petlura Govern- 
ment as the Government of an inde- 
pendent Ukraina. What Poland’s 
purpose is in engaging upon so huge 
an enterprise may be inferred by con- 
sidering her aspirations, and the role 
assigned to her by the great Powers. 

The reéstablishment of Poland as 
an independent state has always been 
connected with the idea of the neces- 
sity of a buffer state between Russia 
and Germany. Now, a buffer state, 
in order to be secure, either must be 
strong enough (on its own account 
or through outside backing) to with- 
stand possible attacks, or must make 
friends with one of its neighbors. 
Neither of these obvious conditions 
was arranged for in the creation 
of Poland. Numerically smail and 
strategically weak, Poland can 
scarcely be considered as a powerful 
military barrier between much larger 
and stronger Germany and Russia. 
The great Powers backing her are far 
away and cut off from her. As for 
her great neighbors, Poland hates 
both of them too much to make 
friends with either. 

Finding herself in such a position, 
Poland has begun the policy of gath- 
ering new small states of Eastern 
Europe into a political alliance; and, 
as any new states in the East could 
only be carved out of Russia, it was to 
Poland’s advantage to work for Rus- 
sia’s dismemberment. 

The course of Russian history dur- 
ing the past months has been of great 


assistance to Poland in the further- 
ance of her plans. It was particularly 
so in the northwestern corner of the 
former Russian Empire, in the so- 
called Baltic Provinces, where four 
definite groups aspire to the dignity 
of independent statehood. The per- 
sistence of the Soviet régime in Cen- 
tral Russia and the policy of the great 
Powers have given them, at least 
temporarily, the dignity that they 
sought. Three of these new states, 
Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, Po- 
land has hastened to recognize. She 
has gone farther: she has made 
treaties with them of such a nature 
as to make herself more or less dom- 
inant on the Eastern Baltic. Lithu- 
ania is apparently out of this alliance, 
because, no doubt, of the territorial 
disputes which Poland and she have 
carried on. 

Such an arrangement in the north- 
west is ideal for Poland. In the first 
place, Great Russia is thus cut off 
from the ports of the Baltic and is 
permanently crippled. And in the 
second place, Poland has under her 
potential contro] very important new 
states. 

Having thus completed her ar- 
rangements in the north with a fair 
degree of success, Poland now finds 
it possible to turn her attention to 
the south. Here the decisive factor 
is Ukraina. United with Great Rus- 
sia, Ukraina would add greatly to the 
latter’s strength. With Ukraina sep- 
arated, Great Russia would be really 
weakened, reduced temporarily to the 
status of a comparatively small, land- 
locked state. To this extent, surely, 
Poland is interested in the independ- 
ence of Ukraina. 

3ut there is another and a larger 
advantage that attaches itself to Po- 
land’s interest in the Ukrainian in- 
dependence. Poland’s ambitious lead- 
ers conceive the possibility of draw- 
ing Ukraina, once independent, into 
the Polish sphere of influence. With 
the Baltic under Poland’s virtual 
domination, and with the Ukrainian 
resources under her control, what 
possibilities are not open to her? 

And why not? The palm of Slavic 


supremacy is now hanging in the bal- 
ance. Russia has held it tightly for 
centuries. Now Russia is prostrate 
and broken. There is no doubt 
that eventually she will regain her 
strength. But now is the time to 
make Russia’s full reconstruction im- 
possible for a long time to come. If 
Poland can do it, then Poland will be 
the leader of the Slavs, that huge 
fourth element of Europe. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the possibility of the realization of 
such a plan is a mere gambler’s 
chance. The important element of 
weakness in it is the character of the 
Ukrainian movement which the Poles 
are now supporting with the strength 
of their arms. There is no indica- 
tion that the Petlura movement ever 
had any real popular support. Simon 
Petlura and his Government came 
into power soon after the armistice. 
It was at the time when the Germans 
were compelled to withdraw their as- 
sistance from the Government of Het- 
man Skoropadsky, which had been 
set up by them. No longer supported 
by the German troops, the Skoro- 
padsky Government was_ swiftly 
enough turned out by the rising tide 
of dissatisfied peasants, who endured 
the Hetman’s régime only as long as 
it was forced upon the country by 
the German bayonets. Petlura and 
several of his associates made use of 
the peasants’ protest to establish a 
short-lived rule in Kiev. But the 
masses of the people never rallied to 
their support, and it did not take 
much effort on the part of the Bol- 
sheviki to dislodge them. 

Forced to flee from the capital, 
Petlura made numerous efforts to 
gather forces about him. For a time 
his chief occupation was the struggle 
against the Poles for the fate of 
Eastern Galicia, which was finally 
awarded to Poland by the Supreme 
Council. Petlura’s relations with 
Denikin were also unfriendly, for his 
stock in trade was Ukrainian sep- 
aratism, while Denikin fought for the 
reunification of Russia. How Pet- 
lura finally made friends with the 
Poles, against whom he had fought so 
long and so bitterly, is not known as 
yet. Nor is it really very important, 
except on one point: what price 
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did he have to pay for the Polish 
assistance? 

It is obvious that Petlura has little 
to give, except very sweeping prom- 
ises for the future. Eastern Galicia 
is already Poland’s. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the Poles would ask 
for, and that Petlura would make, 
territorial concessions. Obviously Pet- 
lura has given the one promise that 
the Poles need for the completion of 
their ambitious plans: he must have 
promised to place Ukraina under Po- 
land’s influence. 

But there is no reason to expect 
that the Petlura movement will have 
a larger support in Ukraina now than 
it had previously. The period of the 
occupation of Ukraina by the Volun- 
teer Army has furnished enough evi- 
dence of the fact that the masses of 
the people in Ukraina do not desire 
separation from Russia. To force 
separation upon them through the 
instrumentality of Petlura’s Govern- 
ment, upheld by Polish troops, is an 
action that is fraught with danger. 

Yet it is conceivable that the Polish 
operations in Ukraina, if successful 
in a military way, may hasten the 
downfall of the Soviet régime in Rus- 
sia. To this extent, much good may 
come out of the affair. For the 
rest, it can only lead to the accu- 
mulation of resentments and en- 
mities, which must seek to discharge 
themselves in future wars. And it 
will have bad results for Poland her- 
self. For after the overthrow of 
the Soviet Government, through the 
mounting spirit of nationalism, Rus- 
sia’s existence as a great nation will 
depend upon a reunification of almost 
all of her former territory. She is 
not prepared to give up her su- 
premacy in the Slavic world. Though 
temporarily shorn of some of her ter- 
ritories, Russia will still remain 
overwhelmingly larger than Poland, 
whose huge dream of leadership and 
power is built on the sands of Rus- 
sia’s temporary weakness. 

In a few more years Poland may 
find herself clamped in an_ iron 
vise, formed by hostile Germany and 
furiously resentful Russia. Such a 
situation must result in violent blood- 
shed. 

LEO PASVOLSKY 


Presidential Inability 


[Mr. Wilson's improved health has removed 
from the problem of the disability of a Presi- 
dent to perform the duties of his office any 
pressure of present urgency. But the experi- 
ence of the haif-year during which his illness 
Was serious serves as ample reason for dis- 
cussing this important and delicate question on 
its merits.] 


EVERAL proposals have been made in 
Congress to decide how the fact of 
Presidential inability to act may be deter- 
mined, and if the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee can agree, it will doubtless make 
some recommendation. But the chances 
of early action are not great, since the 
questions of constitutional law and politi- 
cal policy are difficult and important and, 
judging from the attitude of Congress 
hitherto, a decision will be long delayed. 
Not until 1886 did Congress amend the 
Presidential Succession Law of 1792, 
which was admittedly inadequate and 
perhaps unconstitutional. But the ques- 
tion should be answered: if the Presi- 
dent is unable to act, who is to determine 
how administrative decisions are to be 
made and other public business proceeded 
with, in order that the Government may 
not suffer a collapse similar to that of 
recent months which culminated in Secre- 
tary Lansing’s resignation? 
The framers of the Constitution at- 
tempted to guard against an interregnum 
by providing that 


In the case of the removal of the President 
from office, or his death, resignation, or in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice-President, and the Congress may by law 
provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 


This provision, although in ambiguous 
terms, at least considers every possibility 
except the death of the President or Vice- 
President subsequent to election but 
prior to inauguration. That contingency, 
fortunately, has never confronted the 
country, but Congress has not attempted 
to take measures to deal with it. In 
five cases, owing to death, the Vice- 
President has become Chief Magistrate: 
Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, and 
Roosevelt. Johnson was threatened with 
removal, but no President has ever sug- 
gested resignation, and the mention of 
this method of vacating the office is the 
only joke in the Federal Constitution. 
The Act of March 1, 1792, provided 
that the President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives should follow the Vice- 
President in succession to the Presidency. 
There were, however, a number of ob- 
jections to this arrangement. Its con- 
stitutionality was open to question, since 


it was not certain that the Speaker and 
President pro tempore were officers of the 
United States within the meaning of the 
term as used in the Constitution. In the 
second place—and Madison was among 
those who pointed this out—if one of 
these Congressional officials went to the 
White House there was no requirement 
that he give up his original duties and 
his executive and legislative functions 
might conflict. Thirdly, between Con- 
gresses there is no Speaker of the House, 
and-until 1890 the President of the Sen- 
ate pro tempore did not hold over; con- 
sequently, if the President and Vice- 
President should die during this interim 
difficulties would ensue. 

There were a number of attempts to 
change the law. In 1820 the Senate 
Judiciary Committee was ordered to re- 
port whether any changes were neces- 
sary. It replied unanimously that at that 
time it was inexpedient to legislate. In 
1856 the Committee on the Judiciary 
reported that the act was constitutional, 
but suggested that if there should be 
a vacancy in the offices of Speaker and 
President of the Senate pro tempore, the 
Chief Justice of the United States (pro- 
vided he had not presided at an impeach- 
ment) and then the associate justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
should succeed according to seniority. 
No action was taken by the Senate on 
this report and the matter was not 
pressed until 1881. 

Before Congress met in December of 
that year and before either the Speaker 
of the House or the President pro 
tempore of the Senate had been chosen, 
Garfield died. The fact that for some 
time he was unable to perform the duties 
of his office, caused the question of in- 
ability to be discussed; and when, in 
1885, during Cleveland’s administration, 
Vice-President Hendricks died, some 
legislative action was felt to be neces- 
sary. In both cases, if the incumbents 
of the Presidential office—Presidents 
Arthur and Cleveland—had died during 
the Congressional recesses there would 
have been no one to take their places. 
More than that, it was possible for the 
office to go to a member of the political 
party which had been defeated in the 
election, for, during Cleveland’s term, 
Senators Sherman and Ingalls were 
Presidents pro tempore of the Senate and 
were Republicans. 

On January 19, 1886, therefore, Con- 
gress passed a law providing that, if the 
constitutional provision were invoked, 
succession to the Presidency should vest 
in the Vice-President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Attorney General, 
the Postmaster General, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of the In- 
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terior in the order named. The act also 
declared 


That whenever the powers and duties of the 
office of President of the United States shall 
devolve upon any of the persons named herein, 
if Congress be not then in session, or if it 
would not meet in accordance with the law 
within twenty days thereafter, it shall be the 
duty of the person upon whom such powers 
and duties shall devolve to issue a proclama- 
tion convening Congress in extraordinary ses- 


sion, giving twenty days notice of the time of 
meeting. 

This statute, however, does not at- 
tempt to settle two important points. In 
the first place, it seems to be agreed that 
Congress has the power to order a special 
election to fill a vacancy. The Act of 
1792 provided that an election should be 
held, but the question was left open in 
the act of 1886. Senator Hoar offered 
an amendment giving the person who 
succeeded to the Presidency the right to 
serve until the expiration of the regular 
term, but this was defeated and Congress 
apparently reserves the right to order an 
election if it deems wise. If a President 
were chosen under an intermediate elec- 
tion his term would be four years and 
that would destroy the present syn- 
chrony between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. It is possible, moreover, 
to imagine cases of conflict between the 
executive and legislature when Congress 
would use this method for getting rid of 
a President to whom it objected, and an 
acting President could veto a measure 
providing for a special election. On the 
other hand, the Constitution unquestion- 
ably contemplated that only persons 
chosen by the Electoral College should 
serve as Presidents. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the succession has never gone fur- 
ther than the Vice-President and the dif- 
ficulties which undeniably exist need not 
be solved until they confront us. 

The second and more serious question 
is the meaning of “inability,” and here 
the writers are in almost complete dis- 
agreement. Professor W. W. Willoughby, 
the leading authority on American con- 
stitutional law, simply states the prob- 
lem and does not attempt to answer it: 

In the absence of a definition who is to de- 


termine, and what conditions are to be held to 
create, an inability on the part of the President 


to perform his official duties? What is to be 
done in case the President is temporarily dis- 
abled by sickness or accident, or insanity? 


Who is to decide and by what criteria, when 
this disablement is so serious and so prolonged 
as to require the appointment of an acting 
President ? 

The most elaborate discussion of these 
questions is to be found in the North 
American Review for November, 1881. 
Four distinguished constitutional au- 
thorities contributed to an interesting 
symposium on “Presidential Inability,” 
apropos of the illness of President Gar- 
field. The President’s death rendered 
unnecessary any decision in his case, but 
the various possibilities were fully con- 


sidered and widely differing opinions 
were expressed. 

Senator Trumbull took the position 
that as no proof was required when the 
president died, “‘so in the case of inabil- 
ity the fact must be so notorious that 
there can be no reasonable doubt about 
it, nor that an urgency exists requiring 
immediate action on important matters, 
before the Vice-President would be war- 
ranted in assuming the duties of the 
President. When such a case arises, the 
people will not only acquiesce in the dis- 
charge of the Presidential duties by the 
Vice-President, but will demand that he 
exercise them.” 

Senator Trumbull questioned whether 
any law could be passed improving this 
situation. Ours is a people’s government, 
he argued, and peaceful succession to the 
highest office must depend upon the sup- 
port of public opinion. This support is 
both necessary and sufficient in cases of 
inability as well as in cases of election. 

Judge Cooley, the eminent writer on 
constitutional law, urged that the ques- 
tion of inability was one for Congress to 
determine. “It is possible,” he said, “for 
a case to arise so plain, so unmistakably 
determined in the public judgment, that 
public opinion, with unanimous concur- 
rence, would summon the Vice-President 
to act. But though this would make 
him acting President de facto, he would 
become acting President de jure only 
after solemn recognition in some form 
by Congress.” Such recognition, it may 
be said, has always been given, even if 
only in the form of a communication tell- 
ing the new incumbent of the Presidency 
that Congress has organized and is wait- 
ing for his message. And Judge Cooley 
argued that since Congress has the power 
to embarrass and to tie the hands of the 
Vice-President, Congress is competent to 
declare when the inability exists. 

The third contributor to this sym- 
posium was Benjamin F. Butler, who 
thought that the question of inability 
was a judicial one on which Congress 
could not pass. He took it to be “axio- 
matic that when the Constitution imposes 
a duty on any officer, to be done by him, 
he must be the sole judge when and how 
to do that duty, subject only to his re- 
sponsibility to the people and to the risk 
of impeachment if he act improperly or 
corruptly,” and if in certain cases the 
discharge of the duties of the President 
devolves upon the Vice-President, “he 
alone must judge, under the grave re- 
sponsibility of his position, when his 
duties begin, as he must determine how 
and in what manner he will exercise 
them.” 

Professor Dwight, on the other hand, 
took the view that public opinion would 
not be able to restrain an ambitious man 
eager to occupy the Presidential seat. 
He suggested that “some proper legal 
proceeding might be instituted by Con- 


gress, in which the evidence required by 
law might be presented under the gen- 
eral power to carry into execution all 
powers vested by the Constitution in any 
department or officer of the Government.” 

It is evident that these views do not 
disclose any agreement as to what con- 
stitutes and who determines Presidential 
inability. Certain opinions expressed by 
these writers, however, may be accepted. 
The support of public opinion is neces- 
sary if any one is to succeed to the 
Presidential office; the responsibility of 
the Vice-President is heavy; Congress 
must approve, or a dangerous instance 
of disunion between the executive and 
legislative branches might occur. The 
Constitution unquestionably contemplated 
temporary inability, and it can be pro- 
vided for without submitting an amend- 
ment to the States. The Vice-President 
and the Cabinet, with the support of 
Congress, are competent to determine the 
matter. 

President Wilson ought to be rather 
reluctant to criticize any efforts which 
were made during his illness to prevent 
complete governmental inaction. Cer- 
tainly the disposition of every one—Con- 
gress, the Vice-President, the Cabinet, 
and the public—was against raising the 
question of how the inability should be 
met. That it existed was sure. To men- 
tion only one evidence, twenty-eight bills 
became law during the special session of 
Congress owing to the failure of the 
Executive to act within ten days (exclu- 
sive of Sundays) after their receipt at 
the White House; and when full dis- 
closures are made as to the nature and 
times of the President’s complete inabil- 
ity to act, it will be interesting to check 
them up with the dates on which bills 
were signed. For example, the President 
was able to veto the Prohibition En- 
forcement act on October 27, but he did 
not approve two statutes which became 
law on October 22 and 25, and he failed 
to sign Public Laws Numbers 67 to 82 
inclusive (October 28 to November 18), 
with the exception of Number 73, the 
first General Deficiency Law for 1920, 
which was signed on November 4. After 
November 18 practically all of the bills 
became law with the signature of the 
President. 

The Vice-President, supported by Con- 
gress, could, under these circumstances, 
I think, have asserted the right to act 
for the period of the emergency. But the 
Vice-President is an anomalous officer of 
the United States, who presides over the 
Senate while he waits for the President 
to die. Although by the Constitution 
he succeeds to the Presidency, he is, in 
most cases, totally unfamiliar with the 
problems of the Administration. In 
spite of the fact that, for long periods, 
Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet was ignored, this 
body was the best qualified to deal with 
the problems that needed consideration. 
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A wise President might have asked Sec- 
retary Lansing to call his colleagues to- 
gether, and I can not see that the in- 
formal Cabinet meetings constituted a 
dangerous precedent. The President, 
perhaps, does not know that they were 
the only evidence to the public that there 
was any Government in Washington, and 
they may have saved Mr. Wilson the em- 
barrassment of having the question of 
inability brought to a settlement by Con- 
gress or by the Vice-President, in re- 
sponse to public opinion. 

What seems to be required in the 
future is a simple statute saying that if 
the President is temporarily unable to 
act he shall notify the Vice-President 
and request him to consult with the Cabi- 
net—as was done during Mr. Wilson’s 
absence abroad; and that if the fact of 
the President’s inability is notorious, and 
yet this action is not taken by him, the 
Vice-President shall meet with the Cabi- 
net, informing Congress of the situa- 
tion, or calling it into special session, if 
this is necessary. The Supreme Court 


of the United States could not be com- 
pelled to pass on the question without a 
constitutional amendment enlarging its 
jurisdiction, and in any event it would 
be a political matter similar to those 
which the court has hitherto wisely 
avoided taking any part in. 

It is true that such a statute as the 
one suggested might encourage an ambi- 
tious Vice-President to attempt to in- 
terpret a temporary indisposition as 
constitutional inability, but the fear of 
Congress and of public opinion would, I 
think, be an effective bar. And, after all, 
it would simply be one more of those 
political arrangements which for their 
success depend on that “natural senti- 
ment” which the historian Grote called 
“constitutional morality”: “a perfect con- 
fidence in the bosom of every citizen, 
amidst the bitterness of party contest, 
that the forms of the Constitution will 
be no less sacred in the eyes of his 
opponents than in his own.” 


LINDSAY ROGERS 


The Radical in Fiction 


“MM\HE Radical in Fiction,” cast by the 

malice of some strife-goddess as a 
topic of talk into the midst of the little 
circle of camp-followers of literature, 
threatened to prove a flaming ball of 
strife. Fierce old Mastodon, who had 
well earned his title by unswerving 
fidelity to the megatherium and its men- 
tal states, passionately hailed, as leader 
of the deed, Satan, him whom Milton 
drew. Had not the Arch-fiend a three- 
fold claim to priority among radicals? 
He had been deservedly deported from 
Heaven not only for seducing by false 
and blasphemous argument, still the 
stock-in-trade of Communists of his kid- 
ney (“Flatly unjust to bind with laws 
the free!”’), divers erring spirits, fond 
and foolish, but for actually taking up 
arms against the celestial government— 
the wonted treason of his present crew. 
In Hell the accursed firebrand had fur- 
ther bred sedition by utterances—still 
current among his agents—full of “re- 
venge, immortal hate and courage never 
to submit or yield” at a Stygian Coun- 
cil, the prototype of many soviets. And 
finally, after a preparatory flight through 
Chaos, a vast pulp or welter of radical 
sentiment and opinion, this first of dema- 
gogues had turned feminist for the 
nonce, and, with the guile of the Ser- 
pent, had shattered the earthly paradise 
by tempting woman to eat of the tree of 
Knowledge. 

For a moment we held our breath. 
Then our sputtering Lucifer, born 
Streichholz but rechristened in 1917, 
kindled always by the sparks of such 
children of light as Shelley and Heine, 
vehemently extols. Prometheus, the first 





champion of mankind. Was it not he 
who defied the despotism of Jove the 
oppressor and sturdily combated the 
evils that reign in established govern- 
ment? Was not humanity, in his person, 
first liberated from the yoke of a ruler 
and regenerated through its union with 
love? Did not this protagonist point the 
way to that golden age, when man will 
walk, free, uncircumscribed, unclassed 
and nationless, exempt from awe, wor- 
ship, degree, king over himself and no 
other? Surely Prometheus and _ not 
Satan was the first radical. 

Then our prosaic Verbalist, who wings 
no luminous flights through time and 
space even in pursuit of panting words, 
but clings close to earth, hatching only 
those eggs of wisdom laid in the pigeon- 
holes of the Oxford Dictionary’s scrip- 
torium, dryly cackles, in dogmatic pro- 
test against these fantastic origins, that 
“radical” and “radicalism” are barely 
past their centenary. “Just a hundred 
years ago last October, Sir Walter Scott 
explains to his brother that ‘radical’ 
is a word in very bad odor here, being 
used to denote a set of blackguards.” 
The Verbalist, moreover, remembers 
to have read (smilingly we guessed 
where) that the radicals in their early 
days were called “whites” from the whit- 
ish brown hat worn by one of their 
leaders in 1820. “A friend of mine, a 
‘Southern gentleman, Sir,’ recalls that, in 
his earliest boyhood, when the ancient 
commonwealth of his fathers was in the 
dissolving throes of so-called Reconstruc- 
tion, ‘radical’ connoted always the car- 
pet-bagger or the renegade who climbed 
to political heights on African shoulders, 


attended invariably by the epithet 
‘black.’ Oddly enough in the Europe of 


the same date, ultra-radicals and anar- 
chists, from the use of the red flag as a 
revolutionary emblem, were bescarleted. 
First white, then black, now red—the 
name seems to be a chameleon changing 
its hue in every generation.” 

“What does the word matter?” Masto- 
don bursts in. “The thing itself is eter- 
nal, its cursed function never dies. The 
Athenian demagogue, the mob-orator at 
Rome, the peasant leader of medieval 
England, the French Jacobin, the labor 
agitator in America are but successive 
reincarnations of the same social menace. 
The inflammatory Gracchi, traitors to 
their birth and breeding, are resurrected 
with undoubted loss of stamina in the 
persons of those present-day intellectuals 
who play naughtily with Marxism and 
Bolshevism like children with parlor 
matches among the curtains. And what 
is Big Bill Haywood but an avatar of 
Jack Cade, ‘arrogant in heart and stiff 
in opinion,’ inciting class war, redress- 
ing public grievances by popular vio- 
lence, and seeking to wreck the state 
through the frenzy of an unthinking mul- 
titude. Is this multitude a whit less 
factious, fickle, irrational, dangerous, 
than the hydra-headed monster of 
Shakespeare? In mob and mob-leader of 
every age we meet the same indifference 
to established institutions, to decent tra- 
ditions, and to moral obligations.” 

“My turn, Mastodon!” cries Lucifer. 
“Of what, pray, are you an avatar but 
of some old feudal patrician denouncing 
rebellious peasants as asses disdaining 
the curb and leaping about the fields, 
terrifying all the citizens with their hee- 
haw, or as oxen butting with their horns, 
or, more fearsome still, as monsters, 
bear-footed, dragon-tailed, and breathing 
fire. George Meredith drew you to the 
life as ‘a medieval gentleman with the 
docile notions of the twelfth century, 
complacently driving them to grass and 
wattling them in the twentieth.’ Of 
what use are you and your nothing- 
learning, nothing-forgetting Anglo-Nor- 
man breed to a person of to-day trying 
to think? Indeed, I wrong the feudal 
mind by my comparison, because, if 
William Morris be right, that mind, un- 
aware of the evils of modern capitalism, 
heavily penalized profiteering and usury, 
and disdained specious sophistry in its 
treatment of workingmen. If you have 
read ‘The Dream of John Ball’ you will 
remember how shocked is that single- 
minded peasant-leader when he is told 
that a time will come when all power 
will be in the hands of monopolists and 
they shall be rulers of all. A collared 
serf was freer than the modern work- 
ingman as you would have him be.” 

Here Middleways took the word— 
academic Middleways, ever sweetly rea- 
sonable, proving all things and this way 
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and that dividing his mind. “Let us 
heed the Verbalist, our definer of terms, 
and keep within the limits of a hundred 
years. Even then the word’s changing 
history helps us little. Don’t you recall 
that Roebuck Ramsden, of Shaw’s ‘Man 
and Superman,’ who has always classed 
himself as ‘an advanced thinker,’ hangs 
on his walls canonized radicals of the 
Victorian past—John Bright, Richard 
Cobden, Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and George Eliot? A century ago 
a radical was one who, like Cobbett, de- 
nounced flogging in the army or who, 
like Leigh Hunt, derided the embonpoint 
of the Regent. Only whitey-brown, 
that! Rereading some time since that 
amazing medley of the best and the 
worst, Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ 
I was amused to watch the conservative 
author’s horror of the dreadful radical- 
ism of the thirties, rampant in the ill- 
advised little person of Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, when he not only champions the 
Reform Bill (‘The Act for Giving Every- 
body Everything’), but advocates the re- 
peal of the corn laws, the lowering of 
taxes, the granting of universal suf- 
frage, and the conceding of civil and 
religious liberty to Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters—not, after all, a very apoplec- 
tic programme. A few years later, in 
Disraeli’s ‘Coningsby’ the university- 
bred youths of Conservative families and 
traditions raise the banner of ‘Young 
England’ and offer in alliance their white 
hands to the grimy paws of the radicals.” 

“Just as we ‘intellectuals’ of to-day 
unite with the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie,” smirks Lucifer. 

“With this immense difference, you 
fallen angel,” growls Mastodon, “that 
those splendid young aristocrats were 
seeking to annihilate class-feeling—not, 
like your ungodly crew, to promote it— 
and were striving not to wreck the state, 
but to rear a free monarchy established 
on fundamental laws and cherished by 
political fidelity and patriotic ideals. But 
Middleways is too kind to the radical of 
a century since, if the Hiram Yorke 
of Charlotte Bronté’s ‘Shirley’ is typical 
in his lack of veneration for parliaments 
and establishments with their enact- 
ments, forms, rights and claims and in 
his relentless opposition to what he calls 
‘the unjustifiable and ruinous war’ on 
which his country’s fortunes depend. 
This rebellious pacifism is still drearily 
familiar.” 

“Perhaps you will also find drearily 
familiar the mid-century novel’s pictures 
of the industrial conditions that drove 
men to Chartism,” snaps Lucifer in reply. 
“Open anywhere Disraeli’s ‘Sybil’ or 
Kingsley’s ‘Yeast’ or Mrs. Gaskell’s 





‘Mary Barton’ and ‘North and South,’ 
and you will meet on every page provoca- 
tion in plenty for class warfare. Here 
are workingmen coming with full hearts 
to ask their employers for a bit of fire 


and bedding and warm clothing and food 
for their children—for much less than 
a man’s share in a man’s life—and get- 
ting always a contemptuous ‘No’ for an 
answer. Does the reader wonder when 
leaders arise—you call them radicals— 
who seek to redress wrongs and to win 
rights, by force if needs be? Your Felix 
Holt and his namby-pamby tribe of 
would-be reformers, shrinking from 
sterner methods, seem to me the veriest 
moss-backs. We no longer ask, we de- 
mand.” 

“You two extremists miss,” declares 
Middleways, “the aim and end of all this 
Victorian writing. Every chapter is an 
implicit plea for a better understanding 
between employer and employed, and a 
lively protest against your unconciliatory 
Toryism and radicalism. Whenever in 
these stories capital and labor talk 
frankly with one another, war between 
them is averted. ‘We would never want 
no soldiers here,’ says one of Disraeli’s 
workingmen, ‘if the masters would speak 
with the men.’ So Mrs. Gaskell tells us 
that, when her manufacturer, Thornton, 
was brought face to face, man to man, 
with one of the masses around him, em- 
ployer and employee began to recognize 
that we have all of us one human heart. 
Thus these famous volumes were great 
liberalizing and humanizing forces. be- 
cause they sought to reconcile elements 
that are even now in conflict. The true 
artist refrains from taking sides. Gals- 
worthy in his drama, ‘Strife,’ preserves 
the same equilibrium between capital and 
labor as Mrs. Gaskell seventy years be- 
fore, and aims at the same conciliation. 
What is the outcome of the strike? ‘A 
woman dead and the two best men both 
broken. And the terms the very same 
that were drawn up and put to both sides 
before the fight began. All this—all this 
—and—and what for? ’ Comment is 
needless. These are the facts: make 
what you will of them.” 

“Come back to your muttons,” puts in 
the Verbalist. “What has this to do 
with the word ‘radical’?” 

“Everything,” roars Mastodon. “The 
radical of fiction as of fact, be he evo- 
lutionist or revolutionist, socialist or in- 
dividualist, is always the savage foe of 
the ‘captain of industry’ and _ redly 
anathematizes things in _ possession. 
There is little to choose between the Dr. 
Shrapnel of Meredith’s ‘Beauchamp’ 
when he wildly berates ‘that old fatted 
iniquity—that tyrant! that temper! 
that legitimated swindler cursed of 
Christ! that palpable Satan whose name 
is Capital,’ and the chief striker, Rob- 
erts, in Galsworthy’s play, denouncing 
‘the great menace of the future, the 
bloodsucker Capital—a thing that buys 
the sweat of men’s brows and the tor- 
ture of their brains at its own price.’ 
Outrageously unfair is this to those most 
precious things, profit and privilege. Yet 


Shrapnel and Roberts, however mis- 
guided and fanatical, are honest English- 
men who fight hard in the open for what 
they deem the rights of workingmen— 
not treasonable aliens, enemies of the 
state, who plot in darkness for the com- 
ing of an hour of nightmares, when or- 
ganized ignorance will dominate a disor- 
ganized world! What will fiction be in 
that twilight of the gods? Will the 
Book News of to-morrow’s Anarchia fea- 
ture romances of young love in which 
syndicalist Romeos will woo Bolshevistic 
Juliets, while the rival factions of mis- 
rule whet their stilettos and light their 
fuses against the background of a flam- 
ing heaven—with this departure from 
the old story that there will be no prince 
or chief magistrate to compose the 
strife?” 

“As a prophet, you build better than 
you know, Boanerges, for of late we have 
traveled far and shall soon travel far- 
ther,” retorts Lucifer. “In their day 
Samuel Butler and Bernard Shaw did 
yeomen’s service by denouncing the 
blighting evil of poverty. How the fat 
of soul everywhere squeaked at the in- 
sult to vested interests flung by Shaw’s 
exposure of slum-landlordism in ‘Widow- 
ers’ Houses’! Now Shavians and Fabians 
lag as far in our rear as your Roebuck 
Ramsden. Mr. Wells, who writes essays 
and calls them novels, has somewhere 
painted a picture of the Great State of 
the future, essentially socialistic, owning 
and running the land and all the great 
public services, sustaining everybody in 
absolute freedom at a certain minimum 
of comfort and convenience; but his sight 
is too short to perceive that the prole- 
tariat—the Demos which Dickens pitied 
and which Gissing distrusted and 
despised, while they scrupulously por- 
trayed its misery—will in the new hour 
be the governing class. ‘Psychological 
realism in the sphere of culture’—that’s 
your cant phrase, isn’t it?—the silly 
amenities and the subtleties of sophisti- 
cated leisure, will happily pass from the 
novel with the passing of the gentleman. 
And the country-house of fiction—the 
head and front of all this offending— 
will be scrapped like the baronial castle 
of old Walter Scott and Mrs. Radcliffe. 
Life, as plain men and women live it and 
make it, will busy all pens in the good 
time that’s coming.” 

“A plague on both your houses!” in- 
terposes Middleways. “You myopic 
creatures, Bourbon and radical, have both 
invoked George Meredith. Do you forget 
the allegory that men have read into 
his earliest thing, ‘The Shaving of Shag- 
pat’? Here reigns that worst of despots, 
an established evil, a tyranny of lies, 
for Shagpatism represents, so say these 
interpreters, life in its institutional as- 
pect, full of errors, superstitions, and 
wrongs. Shagpat’s charmed lock flaunts 
blazing defiance to reform. Had you 
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been there, Mastodon, you would have 
tenderly fostered its growth and have 
joudly acclaimed its beauty. And you, 
Lucifer, would have smitten off the head 
with the hair. But the true reformer, 
Shibli, though sensitive to abuses, is no 
iconoclast, no red-eyed, root-and-branch 
destructionist. He seeks only a cleansing 
in the interest of health and decency. 
He is equipped with insight—accurate 
knowledge of things as they are; ideal- 
ism—clear vision of things as they ought 
to be: enthusiasm—strength to change 
things as they are into things as they 
ought to be; and he is disciplined by the 
thwackings of the world and of self- 
criticism, as no mere thinker ever is. 
Thus trained, Shibli goes forth to his 
great hour of struggle and triumph. 
With lightning-like stroke the sword of 
results descends, and day is on the bald- 
ness of Shagpat. About all of us here 
and now the story is narrated.” 
FREDERICK TUPPER 


Correspondence 


Lodge’s ‘‘Fight Against 
7 99 
Wilson 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In a letter in your issue of April 24, 
Major George Haven Putnam quotes Sen- 
ator Lodge as defining the nature of his 
opposition to the League submitted by 
President Wilson in these words: “I am 
fighting Mr. Wilson.” This statement 
has been going about in various forms. 
Last December I sent it to Senator Lodge 
for authentication, and here is his reply, 
dated December 13: 

The quotation you have marked in which I 
am reported as having said: “My fight is not 
against the treaty of peace; it is against Wood- 
row Wilson,” is of course entirely false. I 
never said anything like it and I have never 
even thought it. There is no personal quality 
whatever in the fight I have made on the 
treaty. I have been thinking only of my coun- 
try. The remark attributed to me is not only 
wholly false but it is so foolish, so obviously 
something that no man in his senses would say, 
that | can only regard it as a mere political 
and party invention to do me harm. I should 
be very glad if you would deny it for me 
whenever and wherever you hear it repeated. 

This reply was published in the In- 
dianapolis News at the time. 

Major Putnam says that “the Presi- 
dent’s management of the treaty has 
been ill advised in the extreme,” and 
that the treaty has been blocked “be- 
cause of the President’s bad manage- 
ment and self-sufficiency and because 
Senator Lodge and his associates have 
persisted in making the issue personal 
and partisan.” His conclusion is that 
the responsibility for the delay “rests 
with Senator Lodge and his associates.” 

This seems rather cloudy; but some 
other things are clear. One is that the 


great body of the American people de- 
sire to see a league of nations tried in 
place of that old rogue, Balance of Power, 
which has nearly wrecked the world. 
Another is that if the Senate had failed 
to exercise its judgment upon the League 
and to act accordingly, it would have 
self-paralyzed functions imposed upon it 
by the Constitution. Finally, the millions 
who believe, as I do, that the Senate 
operated upon the League beneficially, 
and who see Mr. Wilson, in the face of 
the fact that the Allies are ready to 
accept all changes, wilfully forcing a 
decision by wager of ballot between the 
League submitted by him and that league 
with the Senate reservations, do not 
hesitate to accept the challenge. 
Lucius B. SWIFT 
Indianapolis, April 28 


Jew and Arab 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The decision of the San Remo Con- 
ference to award the Palestine mandate 
to Great Britain, limited by the pro- 
visions of the Balfour Declaration, which 
provides for a National Jewish Home in 
that land, would appear, at first sight, 
to render academic the disputed ques- 
tion of the present rights of the Jews 
to the home of their ancestors. How- 
ever, the conviction of the Zionists that 
they possess these historic rights really 
brings the matter into the heart of prac- 
tical politics. The future of Palestine 
depends largely upon the manner in 
which they emphasize their claims in 
dealing with the Arabs, Moslem and 
Christian, who, according to the British 
Census of 1919, outnumber them in a 
proportion a little under five to one. 
Against what they regard as the “Zion- 
ist peril,”’ Moslems and Christians have 
been strongly organized for over a year. 
When in Jerusalem last spring, I talked 
in their own language with members of 
an Anti-Zionist delegation, representing 
the towns of Nablis, Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
etc. Their argument was, in substance, 
as follows: 

“The sixty-five thousand Jews now in 
the land are our brothers, and sharers 
with us in the rights of actual dwellers 
in the land. Owing to the paralyzing 
effects of Turkish misrule, our economic 
development has been arrested for hun- 
dreds of years: We are at present in no 
condition to compete with foreign ability 
and with foreign gold. We fear that 
few of us could resist the temptation 
presented by the prices which will be of- 
fered for our lands. Thus, gradually, the 
country will pass away from our hands. 
Give us—say—twenty years in which we 
may learn to stand on our economic feet, 
but during which all Jewish immigration 
is to be prohibited, and then we will open 
the doors to the Jews. If by that time 
we are not able to compete with them, 


our inability to develop the land our- 
selves will have been proved.” 

They added that they represented 
scores of thousands to whom they had 
pledged their word that the Zionist peril 
should be dispelled, but declared that, in 
case of failure, they would not be re- 
sponsible for the disturbances that would 
follow. Recent reports from Jerusalem, 
giving the details of clashes between 
Arabs and Jews, prove that the Anti- 
Zionist sentiment is as strong as ever. 

Now that the mandatory Power is 
pledged to the Balfour Declaration, some 
sort of modus vivendi will, of course, 
have to be established. As to this 
Declaration, I may be permitted to make 
a quotation from a recent letter of mine 
to the New York Times: 

There are students of this pronouncement 
who feel that, far from being definite, its 
loose wording makes it capable of different in- 
terpretations. Some hold . . . that Balfour's 
Jewish National Home in Palestine is identical 
with an independent Jewish State, quite un- 
related politically to the rest of Syria. Others 
find in the phrase merely the encouragement 
to free Jewish immigration, with especial eco- 
nomic concessions. Still others see in it no 
more than a promise that the Jews shall enjoy 
the religious and other privileges accorded to 
other foreign nations. 

Just what interpretation Great Britain 
will give to this elusive Declaration the 
future alone will disclose. 

To repeat myself, a successful modus 
operandi depends on the attitude of the 
Zionists themselves. From the begin- 
ning the practical weakness of the move- 
ment has been in the small attention paid 
to the actual dwellers in the land. What 
is known to-day as Zionism was in- 
augurated in 1897 by the book of Dr. 
Herzl, entitled “A Zion State.” Consult 
that little book, and you will find the 
word Palestine occurring but once— 
towards the close, as I remember—and 
then with Argentina given as an alterna- 
tive. This Utopia where the Jews were 
to find opportunity for unimpeded de- 
velopment is all through the book re- 
ferred to as “over there.” Little or 
nothing is said of any native dwellers 
“over there” and the impression made on 
the reader is of a country practically un- 
inhabited. Later Herzl, first on practical 
considerations, given the necessity of a 
popular rally-cry, and afterwards appar- 
ently from conviction, fixed definitely on 
Palestine. However, the records of the 
Zionist Congresses, from the first, held 
in 1898, down to the time of the Turkish 
Constitution of 1908, touch upon the 
status of the dwellers in the land in the 
vaguest terms. Conversing with promi- 
nent local Zionists in Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem as late as 1909, I found the same 
vagueness prevailing in regard to this 
question. 

The Constitution of 1908 brought the 
Zionists face to face with the local issue, 
and the fact that the natives of Palestine 
form an element to be regarded seriously 
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has been met with a growing, but as yet 
inadequate, consideration. 

Yesterday I heard an eloquent and 
moving address on Zionism by Rabbi 
Wise, one of its most prominent ad- 
vocates. He emphatically repudiated the 
charge of “the injustice of Zionism.” He 
declared that never would the United 
States be called upon to send a Commis- 
sion to enquire into the treatment of the 
Arabs by the Jews. In a few words to 
me later (to which I am sure he will 
not object to my referring) he affirmed 
his love for the Arabs. But I hope the 
Rabbi will pardon me if I deprecate the 
form in which he expressed that love in 
his speech. He said, “The Arab may re- 
main in Palestine.” As he spoke I 
thought of the rich, though now de- 
cayed, Arab civilization which was en- 
trenched in Palestine for centuries. 1 
thought of the great families, descend- 
ants of the Prophet, descendants of 
Khaled the Sword of God, possessors of 
names to conjure with ever since the 
Arab conquest. I thought of my 
friend, Ibrahim Effendi ul-Khalidi, com- 
missioner for my excavations, whose 
mere presence in my Philistine camp 
made that camp immune from any dis- 
turbance on the part of Bedawin or 
Fellahin. And these are the people who, 
by the gracious permission of the Zion- 
ists, “may” continue to live in the land 
of their ancestors! No, no, my dear 
Rabbi, change your tone. Ask for the 
privileges of a guest—a guest, if you 
will, who once was host and who may 
be host again—and you will meet with 
royal Arab hospitality. Change your 
tone for the very sake of the noble ideals 
contained in your programme, for not 
till then can your people do the work for 
the inhabitants of Palestine—Moslem, 
Christian, and Jew alike—which I am 
persuaded you wish them to do. 

FREDERICK JONES BLISS 

New Haven, Conn., April 26 


Mr. Dreiser’s “Battle for 
Truth’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Like Mr. Paul Elmer More, I, too, am 
impatient of Theodore Dreiser’s “uneasy 
muddle of ideas.” I do not ask every 
novelist—in order to enjoy reading his 
books—to be an Edith Wharton; I can 
see much to admire in the stark brutality 
of Sherwood Anderson; I read and re- 
read with enthusiasm the brisk, search- 
ing, human pages of Edna Ferber; but 
there is in Dreiser’s work a certain 
unwholesome, turgid quality that dis- 
gusts me. 

As the performing of a surgical opera- 
tion demands both skill and strength, so 
the effective use of realism in art de- 
mands a clear-cut cleanness of soul 
and an unfaltering devotion to truth. 
Through Dreiser’s pages, underlying his 


descriptions of sensuality and material 
success, I seem to see the author’s fur- 
tive gusto, the sly licking of lips, the 
poorly concealed envy of the very things 
which he professes to hold in contempt. 
But however one may dislike the writings 
of Dreiser, it is commonly supposed that 
behind the writing is a rugged, honest 
soul who courageously expresses the faith 
that is in him, notwithstanding the “per- 
secution” of lovers of good English, con- 
servative publishers, censors, and others 
who at one time were charged with tak- 
ing the bread from his mouth. It is 
only a few years since a group of mem- 
bers of the Authors’ League asked for 
contributions for the brave and hounded 
author, to enable him to continue his 
battle for the truth. I did not subscribe 
—not because I did not admire his writ- 
ings, which was reason enough—but be- 
cause I had worked with Dreiser several 
months as associate editor to the maga- 
zine of which he was editor-in-chief. If 
during that period he held any strong 
convictions for which he was willing to 
suffer, or possessed any moral stamina 
that would cause him to stand by his 
guns for anything save self-interest, then 
he very successfully kept it from me. 
And I am not particularly unobservant. 
Shortly after I resigned my position— 
because the editor-in-chief had not the 
most elementary notions concerning the 
integrity and sanctity of an author’s 
own language—lI received a letter from a 
young writer on the New York Times 
saying that he was bringing suit against 
the magazine for non-payment of an 
article which had been ordered by me, 
and asking if I would testify in his 
behalf. This I agreed to do. The case 
came to trial. After I had given my 
testimony, what was my surprise to 
have Dreiser deny that I had ever been 
Associate Editor of the magazine, or as- 
sociated with it in any editorial capac- 
ity whatever! Notwithstanding my 
amazement, it took me only a second to 
reach into my bag and hand the presid- 
ing judge the original letter written and 
signed by Dreiser offering me the posi- 
tion of Associate Editor, stating terms, 
duties, etc. I had no premonition that 
the defense would take that line; in my 
innocence, I had supposed that the article 
might be unjustly belittled, or that my 
right to accept or reject an article might 
be falsely questioned, but that my entire 
connection of months with the editorial 
office would be denied in toto, that was a 
bit too strong even for my imagination! 
However, looking over some papers in 
order to verify some dates, I had come 
across the letter appointing me, and had 
fortunately slipped it into my bag. I 
never saw a more disgusted judge. He 
asked Dreiser if he were the author of 
the letter, and receiving an affirmative 
reply, brought the case to a close and 
rendered a decision for the plaintiff. 


As we were leaving court, Dreiser 
put out his hand to me, which I refused 
to take. He flushed, but was inclined 
to take the whole thing as a joke. “How 
could you deliberately try to discredit 
me like that?” I asked, indignantly. “It 
wasn’t my judgment,” he answered, as 
if that let him out entirely, “it was the 
lawyer’s idea. Besides,” he added with 
a grin, “I didn’t think you’d have that 
letter with you, or I wouldn’t have 
done it.” 

Can anyone wonder that it is difficult 
for me to see in Theodore Dreiser a 
martyr for Truth? What a pitiful sum 
was involved to have succeeded in punc- 
turing the honor of a great man! True, 
all this took place thirteen years ago; 
but Theodore Dreiser was no immature 
youth, he was married; and even had he 
been a much younger man, does it not 
seem as if at least the germ of greatness 
would have shown in that daring soul 
that later was to champion the cause of 
Humanity ‘confronting Life unafraid’’! 

ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 

New York City, April 30 


Keeping Tab on the Pro- 
* fessor 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In a university, as in any business 
organization, it is important that the ad- 
ministration should know the conditions 
under which work is being done. A rec- 
ord of the clock hours and the student 
hours for each member of the instruc- 
tional staff is information which should 
be in the executive office and which may 
be used as often for remedying overwork 
as for criticising loafers. A college presi- 
dent who does not know what his men 
are doing is very likely to make mis- 
takes. 

So far as I have had opportunity of 
observing, these records have not been 
used as levers for changing the status of 
instructors or their salaries. For the 
same reason the executives should know 
the conditions obtaining in various 
rooms, especially those which are 
crowded. Plans and estimates for new 
buildings can be more reasonably con- 
structed if one has a fairly accurate 
knowledge of existing conditions. The 
relative crowding of different rooms and 
buildings tells us where to begin in our 
new building programme. We also rec- 
ognize the fact that the capacity of the 
recitation room is greater than that of 
the laboratory of the same size, and this 
in turn greater than that afforded by 
shop or engine room. 

I fail to see why we should stick our 
heads in the sand, ostrich-like, and de- 
cline to get facts for fear we shall be 
tempted to use them wrongly. 

C. H. BENJAMIN 
Dean of Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind., March 9 
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Book Reviews 
Like a Fine Old English 


Gentleman 


Some AVERSIONS OF A MAN oF Letters. By 
Edmund Gosse. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

HOUGH Mr. Gosse is a man of letters 

without a thesis and with little 
provocative quality, he has developed, in 
fifty years devoted to books, much quiet 
charm. He leads one through these vari- 
ous essays with an easy and experienced 
suavity which persuades one from the 
outset that suitable things are going to 
be said and well said, with gentlemanly 
animation but without undue emphasis. 

He is so true an Englishman that his 

heart will ever respond with an extra 

beat at the thought of Raleigh’s tragic 
story. He is himself so much of the 
poet-scholar that he can never cease to 
value the spade-work or the cheery notes 
of those rather dusty brothers, the 

Wartons, back there in the dull mid- 

eighteenth century whistling up the 

dawn of romanticism. He is so much a 

Victorian that he is not quite ready to 

acquiesce in the conspiracy of silence 

which this generation has formed against 
the once-splendid reputations of Bulwer 
and Disraeli. A lover of old writers, he 
is yet so friendly to new ones that he 
weaves a fine garland of poems by soldier 
bards, which “Englishmen will not 

allow to be forgotten.” He is so much a 

classicist that he comments with real 

relish on Lord Cromer’s translations 
from Moschus; and so much an aristo- 
crat that he enters with perfect sym- 

pathy into the literary recreations of a 

retired British proconsul. Having oc- 

casion to speak of Lord Redesdale’s heir, 
who fell in the war, he writes: “His 

eldest son, Major the Hon. Clement Mil- 

ford”; and one feels a pleasant glow of 

satisfaction in the assurance that this 
is precisely the way in which one should 
mention the eldest son of Lord Redes- 
dale. Taste, tact, and temper designated 

Mr. Gosse from his youth as the man to 

call upon when a poet laureate died or 

when the hundredth anniversary of a 

classic fell to be celebrated or when a 

new citizen was to be admitted to good 

and regular standing in the Republic of 

Letters. 

It is not difficult to perform these 
functions after a fashion; but it re- 
quires a fine and rare art to perform 
them well. It requires an art rooted 
in the best traditions and nourished by 
habitual contact with men who un- 
feignedly value in literature a certain 
vital decorum, the unfailing mark of 
works worthy of permanent remem- 
brance. Mr. Gosse possesses this art; and 
therefore his commemorations are not 


perfunctory but recreative with the true 
academic unction. His literary character 
and predilections were formed just be- 
fore the fashion of the Victorian age 
took its strong bias towards charlatanry 
and infected young writers with the 
strident vices of journalism. He came 
in with a group of knights of the pen, 
many of them Scotchmen—Lang, Dob- 
son, Archer, Colvin, Henley, Stevenson— 
who clung to the old “religion of letters” ; 
identified their style with their honor, 
looked upon a page of prose with amorous 
but exacting eye, and made their pleasure 
their profession. The gusto of amateurs 
and the skill of patient craftsmen unite 
to constitute the special charm of this 
group at its emergence, in its springtime, 
when these dashing young talents were 
studying old French verse and wearing 
out copies of Herrick in the pockets of 
their velveteen jackets—before the indi- 
vidual members had grown apart, and 
grown up, and grown old, and danger- 
ously facile and overproductive. Mr. 
Gosse, who now speaks of himself as an 
aged mourner preparing to attend the 
obsequies of the Victorian time, fluted his 
lyrics in those vernal days with the 
rest of them. Yet forty years ago, when 
he was just turned thirty, he was already 
marked by R. L. Stevenson, that happy 
blend of Villon and Calvin, _as a natural 
born academician, one manifestly des- 
tined, all in due time, to become librarian 
to the House of Lords. In 1879 Steven- 
son wrote with playful thrust, apropos 
of some decorous and mellow utterance of 
his friend: ‘My dear Gosse, I have 
greatly enjoyed your article which seems 
to me handsome in tone, and written like 
a fine old English gentleman.” 

In forty years Mr. Gosse has lost none 
of the virtue of his youth. In the mean- 
while that virtue has been steadily dis- 
appearing from contemporary English 
literature. And so, without thesis or 
other provocative qualities, he gives us 
a delightful collection of essays, dis- 
tinguished in that it is handsome in 
tone and written like a fine old English 
gentleman. In his half century of letters 
he has seen many prosperous reputations 
ruined by the vicissitudes of fashion; 
and he raises, without explicitly answer- 
ing, the question whether there is, after 
all, any fixable standard of taste. The 
answer which he has accepted for himself 
is everywhere implicit in the sustained 
amenity of his tone, which one finds 
especially charming when he is drawing 
from the life, as in his portraits of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, Lord Cromer, and Lord 
Redesdale. Any one who desires to vivify 
his conception of a “fine old English 
gentleman” should turn in this book 
to the pages where Mr. Gosse and 
the Consul-General from Egypt con- 
verse together over the fragments of 
Empedocles. 

STUART P. SHERMAN 


Talk of the Best 


THe IsLtAND oF SHEEP. 
Harmonia. Boston: 
Company. 
RISTOTLE used to say that educa- 

tion was an ornament in prosperity 

and a refuge in adversity. It is im- 

possible to read this delightful book with- 

out being convinced of the fact. We are 
told that Cadmus is a well-known English 
writer and man of action, and we can 
easily believe it. Here is the philosophic 
mind which only years can bring, not 
merely those of the individual himself but 
also those of the race of which he is an 
exponent, and to this inevitable product of 
time are added the positive elements of 
wide reading, broad and minute observa- 
tion, and calm and wonderfully detached 
reflection. Yet more, the tranquillity of 
the minds which produced this work is 
imparted realistically to all the char- 
acters to whom we are _ introduced: 
however strenuous their reasoned con- 
clusions, we feel that in every instance 
the aim has been to free them from per- 
sonal and selfish characteristics and to 

obtain, so far as is humanly possible, a 

glimpse of the increasing purpose which 

runs through the ages. 

The time is indeed out of joint, and 
presumptuous is he who may think that 
he is born to set it right. We are afraid 
that not all the guests of Colonel and 
Mrs. Lamont on the Island of Sheep are 
free from all trace of this vice, yet much 
may be condoned where motives are fine 
and sincere. A more agreeable company 
we can not imagine. The scene is the 
north of Scotland. Before the guests ar- 
rive we are introduced to Colonel Lamont, 
in a pleasant arbor looking down on 
spring meadows which sloped towards 
the western sea. He is reading Matthew 
Arnold: 


And by the sea, and in the brakes, 
The grass is cool, the seaside air 
Buoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 
More virginal and fresh than ours. 
And there, they say, two bright and aged 
snakes, 
That once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 
Bask in the glens or on the warm seashore, 
In breathless quiet, after all their ills. 
He looked up from his book, “Singularly 
like us, my dear,” he observed to his 
wife. She admits that she feels aged, 
“but not very bright.” The war is over, 
and though peace may have its victories 
no less renowned than war, it also has 
its problems no less disturbing. “This 
old world,” says Colonel Lamont, “has 
got such a twist that I can’t see it set- 
tling down in our time. I wish to heaven 
I knew where we all stood.” It is not his 
taxes that he is worrying about—he 
wouldn’t mind paying fifteen shillings in 
the pound for the rest of his days. It is 
the country that exercises him. The war 
has been won; but for what? “We have 
won, of course, but we don’t seem to 


By Cadmus and 
Houghton Mifflin 
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know that we’ve won. Those damned 
politicians are at the job again. I 
thought we had washed all that out.” 
And Bolshevism, remarks Mrs. Lamont. 
And every little faction on the globe 
wanting to turn itself into a state, he 
rejoins. And our own labor people so 
discontented, she continues, and all this 
business of the League of Nations, was 
his conclusion of the antiphony. 

Speedily, however, a livelier note is 
struck. The guests arrive in rapid suc- 
cession—politicians, soldiers, labor lead- 
ers—American, French, and English in 
nationality—and among them a sprink- 
ling of ladies of interrogative instincts. 
We could wish none of the company 
away, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Albert Wyper, a progressive journalist, 
with a soft shapeless face, a humorless 
eye, and an untidy person, who intro- 
duces himself with the remark, “I have 
found a new theory of Democracy in a 
French review and am writing a letter 
to the New Republic on the subject.” 
Will some one tell us why a malign fate 
has identified “progressive,” a word 
not unpleasing in itself, with such 
characteristics ? 

And now we find ourselves in a flood 
of discussion, and our only grudge 
against Cadmus and Harmonia is that 
they allow it to last only a niggardly few 
days—a full month would be not too 
much! No sooner do the guests sit down 
to their first repast than the keynote is 
struck. In a high, clear voice Mrs. 
Aspenden, ‘a lady given to good works,” 
discourses of history. “I have been read- 
ing all about this place,” she announces. 
“Do you know that St. Brandan came here 
on his great voyage? It is his Island of 
Sheep where he found the lamb for the 
Paschal sacrifice. There is a beautiful 
passage about it translated out of some 
old Latin chronicle. He sailed, you re- 
member, out of tempestuous seas and 
came suddenly to a green isle of peace 
with sheep feeding among the meadows.” 
“I like the story,” remarks Mr. Chris- 
topher Normand, who is a singularly in- 
gratiating character. “To come out of 
stormy seas to a green isle of quietness! 
It is what all are seeking. Democracy is 
a great and wonderful thing, but it does 
not make for peace.” “There!” exclaims 
Lady Sevenoaks, “I knew it. Already we 
have reached that odious subject.” 

They have indeed. But it has taken 
us so long to set the scene that we can 
not rehearse the dialogue. Nor do we 
want to; the reader will thank us for 
letting him discover for himself the rare 
charm of this book. Passion is excluded, 
though there is plenty of idealism, and 
an abundance of hard, shrewd wit. Na- 
tional characteristics are exceedingly well 
portrayed. We are proud of the courage 
of our countrywoman, Mrs. Lavender, 
who, when asked to vouch for the state- 


“things are easier in America because 
they tell me that classes are fluid there 
and their boundaries are always shift- 
ing,” replies, “True. William was raised 
in a shack in Idaho, and if the present 
rate of taxation goes on, my boys will 
be getting back to that shack.” And we 
may confess a previous acquaintance with 
Mr. Merryweather Malone, an American 
politician with Irish antecedents, who on 
being accused of having acquired an 
Oxford accent, replied, ‘““We’ve all got a 
bit of it, ever since Abel. It was that 
that made Cain mad.” This is of a piece 
with his “I’m of Irish stock myself, 
and for our sins we’ve got a good many 
like me in the States. That poor little 
island is living on a bogus past and try- 
ing to screw some pride out of it, while 
she’s forgetting to do anything to be 
proud of right now. The ordinary Irish- 
man is ashamed of himself and he has 
not the honesty to admit it. No man’s 
any good unless he has something to 
swagger about, and Ireland has not any- 
thing except a moth-eaten ragbag of 
wrongs. That’s her confounded anti- 
quarian habit of mind.” 

Let it be understood that in these 
quotations we have hardly touched the 
fringe of the discussion embodied in this 
work. Nor has any attempt been made 
to disclose to the reader the felicities of 
style and argument which meet us on 
every hand. It is sufficient to say that 
there is here a fineness akin to a for- 
gotten art. How does it all end? We 
refuse to say. Perhaps we do not know; 
perhaps Cadmus and Harmonia do not 
know. Can any valid conclusion be drawn 
from the following facts? “The only 
hope for Democracy,” says Mr. James 
Burford, an ex-Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment, “is to make it an aristocracy.” 
Shortly afterwards someone suddenly 
asks, “Where’s Burford?” Mrs. Lamont 
answered, “I think he has gone for a 
walk with Phillis [her niece] in the 
garden.” 

F. J. WHITING 


The Man of Science in the 
Future 


Tue OvtLook For RESEARCH AND INVENTION. 
By Nevil Monroe Hopkins. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company. 
HIS book reflects the enthusiasms of 
a man who has given his life to the 
prosecution of engineering projects, and 
who has come in the passing of years to 
appreciate with great vividness the fun- 
damental significance of scientific research 
for national progress. Despite some cu- 
rious blunders touching matters of fact, 
it has in it much that is informing re- 
garding the actual status of American 
research and its more obvious defects. 
Taking his point of departure from a 
somewhat precarious psychology, the 


ment by Mr. Jonas, a labor leader, that author exhibits in a very striking way 


the accidental conditions under which 
men at present, by a very haphazard 
process of social selection, are picked out 
for research careers, and he makes a 
good case for the belief that great masses 
of the finest research talent remain ster- 
ile because of the poverty of our present 
devices for identifying, stimulating, and 
developing it. The story which he tells 
of the indifference of the American pub- 
lic, both educated and uneducated, to the 
place of scientific research in national life 
is somewhat depressing, but well within 
the truth. He shows that our national 
vanity regarding American inventiveness 
rests on rather less substantial founda- 
tions than is commonly believed, and 
over against this fact is to be put the 
relatively meagre accomplishments in 
the application of fundamental scien- 
tific methods and ideas to practical in- 
dustrial processes. Were our industrial 
products thrown open to a more equal 
competition with those of other nations, 
this fact would be brought home to us far 
more keenly than with our high tariff 
walls has hitherto been in general pos- 
sible. His chapter on the tropical devel- 
opment of research during the war, and 
the part played by the National Research 
Council in this movement, is extremely 
informing and decidedly encouraging in 
its implication of an aroused popular ap- 
preciation of scientific men and their 
methods. 

The reader may well wish that, in con- 
nection with his discussion of patents, 
the author had gone more nearly to the 
root of our whole patent system, the 
beneficence of whose operations under 
present conditions is decidedly open to 
question. He indulges in some admirably 
sound advice to inventors, which will 
doubtless fail to reach most of those by 
whom it is chiefly needed. There are few 
more pathetic chapters in the history of 
intellectual endeavor than those portray- 
ing the year-long struggles of many in- 
ventors to perfect devices which were 
defective in the essential scientific ideas 
upon which they were based, a fact to 
which the ignorance—and often secret- 
iveness—of the inventor has rendered 
him tragically oblivious. Important and 
successful inventions represent long and 
courageous endeavor, working with two 
great tools—creative imagination and 
sound scientific knowledge, the latter far 
more important than the average individ- 
ual at all appreciates. 

One need not be wholly Philistine to 
call in question the low estimate put by 
the author upon humanistic methods of 
educational training and his wholly opti- 
mistic view regarding the utilization of 
scientific materials as the essential nu- 
cleus of our educational programme. 
Those who have faced the actual job of 
teaching in our schools and colleges, how- 
ever sympathetic with the author’s gen- 
eral position, could disabuse his mind 
of certain fallacious preconceptions. 
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The book contains some interesting 
speculations on the limits of scientific 
discovery, on the applications of re- 
search in the industries, and comes to an 
end with a somewhat scrappy but not 
uninteresting list of problems awaiting 
solution, which appears to have been 
gathered as the result of enquiry from a 
considerable group of scientific men. 

The volume belongs to a class of books 
which suffer somewhat in the appeal that 
they are capable of making to the hu- 
manistically trained intellectuals, because 
of a certain rawness of cultural outlook 
as tested by the conventional standards 
of the literary and humanistic critic. On 
the other hand, it is replete with indica- 
tions of wide and substantial scholarship 
in various scientific branches, it is com- 
posed with a somewhat infectious enthu- 
siasm for the beauties of science, and 
perhaps the best thing which can be said 
for it is that it is likely to be the fore- 
runner of not a few more substantial and 
more convincing presentations of the 
same general field. The time is ripe for 
a distinctly epoch-making treatise on this 
whole subject. 


Cult and Comedy 


lune Ancnor: A Love Story. By Michael 
Sadler. New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Company. 

lime AND Eternity: A Tate or THREE 
Exites. By Gilbert Cannan. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

Love AND Mr. Lewisuam. Tue Story oF A 
Very YounG Courter. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

T seems to have been within the mem- 
ory of the living that readers of Wil- 
liam Black and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
were startled and delighted by the ap- 
pearance of certain “young” English 
novelists named Wells and Bennett. A 
little later came the “younger” English 
novelists, Cannan, and Walpole, and Mack- 
enzie, and the rest of the family who 
bear each other so strong a family like- 
ness. And now, within a year or two, has 
appeared a group of youngest inter- 
preters for whom ardent publishers and 
complaisant reviewers are claiming much 
and predicting more. Distinction is a 
favorite word in these estimates. Punch 
achieves an amusing superlative. It de- 
clares that Michael Sadler’s “The An- 
chor” reaches an “unusual level of dis- 
tinction.” Perhaps that is it. Perhaps 
its level of distinction is what chiefly 
impresses or depresses us in this young- 
est fiction. They are all, these perform- 
ers, so “extraordinarily clever” (as the 
Daily Express calls Mr. Sadler); so 
knowing, so uniformly unconventional, 
so fluent so young. The back 
jacket of “The Anchor” has a well-writ- 
ten blurb. Change the proper names to 
fit the instance, and you have the fairly 
satisfactory description of an imaginary 
composite novel made up of all twen- 


tieth century British novels to date. Add 
that Laddie is of Winchester and Oxford 
and pursues as a journalist in Paris and 
London his “young man’s adventures in 
love and self-discovery.” . . . “Lad- 
die McAllister,” continues the blurbist, 
“is the kind of young man most of us 
know; brilliant, acutely self-conscious, a 
bit unstable, but lovable, he is in danger 
of becoming a mere intellectual drifter. 
His unconscious search for an ‘anchor’ 
is complicated by his relations with two 
women of antithetic influence, and by his 
friendship for Dermot Hill, a quaint and 
engaging Irish radical.” 

Yes, Laddie is one kind of man most 
of us know: he is youth, he is egotism, 
he is temperament and all that. But it 
is odd and not quite normal that he 
should be the only kind of man these 
youngest novelists, on either side of the 
water, seem to know or to be interested 
in. Is there no natural medium worth 
dealing with between the red-blooded 
idiot of movie romance and this mentally 
and morally cross-eyed darling of the 
younger clan? The truth, as I make it 
out, is that in interpreting youth this 
modern school fails to transcend youth, 
fails of the maturity which beholds 
youth in its beauty and its piteousness, 
a marvelous phase of life, but not the 
whole of it or even surely the best of it. 
Youth justifies itself, is its own sufficient 
excuse and palliation; not therefore need 
its follies and fecklessnesses, its piracy 
and poltroonery, be solemnly elevated for 
worship. The Laddie of “The Anchor” 
is a commonplace credible young chap, 
rather more decent sexually than is the 
fashion among his literary kind, recog- 
nizable enough as “the kind of young 
man most of us know.” Perhaps he is even 
the kind of young man most of us have 
been. But why dig us up again? Aren’t 
we, in that phase, getting to be an old 
and dull spectacle? We admit every- 
thing: why keep rubbing it in upon a 
politely yawning world? Forget it: and 
tell us a story about the fellow we might 
have been. He is the man for our money. 
In some such reactionary strain I find 
myself perusing again and again this 
perennial chronicle of the more or less 
decent young Briton taking his first flut- 
ter at life in a London of newspaper of- 
fices and studios and variously com- 
plicating females. For Laddie, there is 
a Janet much too good. Hearken to him 
in the act of proposing marriage: 

“Janet—I fell in love with you here— 
the first time I ever saw you in the flesh. 
I am now going to ask you to consider 
marrying me. The prospect is unattrac- 
tive—even more unattractive than it 
looks. . . . Iam not a waster. That 
is to say I work hard and am intelligent 
and sane. Such vices as I have are nega- 
tive. But I am an uncreative artist, if 
you will allow so priggish an expression. 
I mean I love beauty but can not work off 


that love in the creation of other beauty. 
Consequently I am, in certain things, 
rather unstable. If you will take me on 
—and I need you, Janet, absolutely, piti- 
fully almost—take me on and stand by 
me, I shall learn to stand by you. You 
are so strong, so—oh, my dear, there are 
no words!—but you are safe-harbour, 
anchorage, something firm to cling to, 
and—I think that’s all.” 

Undeniably a pill for Janet; and an 
artificial misunderstanding, based upon a 
Potiphar’s wife charge against Laddie, 
increases the size of the bolus. But she 
downs it at last; and the discovery of his 
innocence is thereafter immaterial: “As 
if it mattered what you have been or will 
be,” cries Janet in the ear of her prig- 
ling. “You just are. Dear heart—” 

All this, you say, is simple and senti- 
mental enough—why adduce it as a mod- 
ern instance? To which the reply might 
be that it is not inherently more senti- 
mental than the majority of contem- 
porary chronicles of this kind in which 
the lad takes Potiphar’s wife, as it were, 
in his stride. The sentimentality of such 
fiction lies in its slavish worship of 
youngness—the mere state and act of be- 
ing young, of muddling through youth. 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan, of course, lays him- 
self open to no charge of Victorianism. 
Nor does he always deal with the fum- 
blings and yearnings of the salad years. 
Stephen, of “Time and Eternity,” is in 
his thirties, by the calendar. But we 
have to take Mr. Cannan’s word for that. 
To all intents Stephen is the eccentric 
apprentice at life, just as the young 
gentleman in “Pink Roses” was the 
amiable dabbler. His youth is static; 
and so, we presently observe, is that of 
his Valerie and even of the gray experi- 
enced Perekxatov. These are official 
children of the modern world, looking 
upon it with astonished rebellious eyes. 
A young Englishman, a girl from South 
Africa, a Russian Jew, they are exiles in 
London as they would be anywhere. 
Exiles—but where is their land? I for 
one can not make out, unless it be in that 
not-world of passionately protestant 
youth where respectability and injustice, 
old saws and outworn principles, mar- 
riage, war, duty have no place. Hap- 
lessly offset against them is the honest 
but hysterical young romantic, Ducie, the 
British “decent sort,” not heroically cast 
though capable of heroic violence, as 
when he seizes an insolent slacker by the 
neck and throws him “a dozen yards’— 
surely the record put for slackers. A 
morsel of his strength he uses later to 
strangle Valerie—maybe this is as good 
a way as any to dispose of her, though 
it leaves Stephen temporarily at a loose 
end. Valerie has “given herself” to 
Stephen, with much talk about not be- 
lieving in marriage or dreaming of a 
permanent union between them. Here 
they are together: no doubt the thor- 
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oughly modern reader will perceive what 
it is all about: 

cS is His only dread was lest he 
should fail her, as he most certainly 
would if he tried to understand her from 
anything external, her appearance, her 
actions, her moods, or even her thoughts. 

She said: 

“If you were not what I thought I 
should kill you.” 

“What do you want me to be?” 

“What you are.” 

He accepted that she would kill him as 
the most natural thing in the world. 
After the love they have shared, any be- 
trayal of it, however slight, would’ be 
worse than death. Indeed, life outside 
the wonder they had created seemed so 
fantastic as to be a continual desecration: 
soldiers, battle, exhortations to patriot- 
ism, food queues, revolution in Russia— 
all seemed like incidents in a stage play; 
the capricious movements of the crowd 
and the incidental characters surround- 
ing the drama of passions which knew 
their object and would attain them or 
destroy. 

He protested a little faintly: 

“But I don’t ask you to be anything 
but what you are.” 

“IT am what I am,” said Valerie, 
firmly. 

Which seems to settle matters very 
satisfactorily. Firmness is a great thing. 

I chanced to turn from these books to 
“Love and Mr. Lewisham.” It was 
written twenty years ago. Someone is 
said to have asked Mr. Wells, not long 
since, which of his own books he liked 
best. He reached for a copy of “Love 
and Mr. Lewisham,” and said that he 
did not know that he had ever done any 
better writing than that. I took up 
this first American edition of the story 
with the half-defined notion that here I 
should find something in line with my 
“youngest” novels of the moment— 
something at least in the way of fore- 
cast, for who if not Wells set the ball 
of modernity rolling? Yes, here 
is the young man in London, fumbling 
at life and love, with two women in the 
offing. . . . And then we rub our 
eyes. Was modernity so old-fashioned a 
business, twenty years ago? Or was this 
the final indulgence of a delightful 
romancer before modernity “got” him? 
Here at all events he employs the very 
materials of which his literary grand- 
children make such bitter or defiant copy, 
in the gentlest most believing way. His 
comedy remains a comedy, the ancient 
comedy of all for love and the world well 
lost. Lewisham’s dreams of social re- 
form, of personal fame, of a distin- 
guished career in science, have been 
pushed aside by circumstance. He will- 
ingly and not ignobly resigns them that 
he may bear his part as husband of a 
wife and son of a mother and father of 


a son. The book is full of sweet humor, 
more tender than that of “Mr. Polly” 
and more simple than that of “Tono- 
Bungay’”—the two stories (written some 
ten years later) with which I should 
place “Love and Mr. Lewisham” as the 
purest product of Mr. Wells as a story- 
teller. 
H. W. BoYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE movement for a memorial to the 
late Professor Sir William Ramsay, 
K. C. B., F. R. S., is making progress 
both in England and in France. Early 
in the war British science lost in him 
one of its great leaders. No short 
notice could attempt to describe his ac- 
tivities in chemistry, but his researches 
were equally remarkable in the more 
abstruse sides of the science and in those 
that attracted popular attention. To the 
public Ramsay will remain best known 
for two extraordinary researches. Be- 
fore his work, it was believed that the at- 
mosphere consisted only of a mixture of. 
oxygen, nitrogen, and a few other well- 
known gases. Starting on the puzzle 
that there was a minute difference in 
weight between nitrogen as separated 
from the oxygen of the air and nitrogen 
as prepared from pure chemicals, Ram- 
say, after work of remarkable delicacy, 
discovered and isolated five new elements 
in the atmosphere—argon, neon, xenon, 
krypton, and helium. Helium had been 
known through spectroscopy to exist in 
the sun. When the sun’s atmosphere 
was examined with the spectroscope, 
physicists had seen a blazing green line 
that corresponded with no known element. 
Just as St. Paul forced the attention of 
the Athenians by bringing to them the 
“Unknown God,” so Ramsay electrified 
the scientific world when he isolated and 
discovered in the ordinary air the exist- 
ence of this element and reproduced in 
his laboratory the same spectrum line. 
When the Curies discovered and 
isolated radium, Ramsay was one of the 
pioneers to work on it, and realized the 
alchemist’s dream of proving the possi- 
bility of the break-up of the atom. He 
showed that radium, though an element, 
decomposes, giving off the gas helium, 
and thus led the way to the discovery 
of the number of elements through which 
radium changes. The work was a miracle 
of minute analysis which involved the 
handling, through couniless processes, of 
almost imperceptible quantities of gas. 
Sir William Ramsay was never blind 
to the close connection of science with 
everyday life. When the war broke out, 
he devoted himself to the application of 
science to the needs at the front, and 
he was the first to insist that cotton, as 
the basis of explosives, must be made 
contraband of war. By so doing, he 


greatly embarrassed the German manu- 
facturers of explosives and directly con- 
tributed to the final victory. The 
memorial will consist of a fund for the 
provision of Ramsay Research Fellow- 
ships, tenable wherever the necessary 
equipment may be found, and for the 
establishment of a Ramsay Memorial 
Laboratory of Chemical Engineering in 
connection with University College, 
London. 


The fourth number of Etudes Ital- 
iennes (Paris: Leroux), which has just 
reached this country, completes the first 
volume of this French quarterly. It pays 
this high compliment to Dr. Ernest H. 
Wilkins, Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages at Chicago University: 


We warmly approve of his active campaign 
for the development of Italian studies in the 
American educational system. . . . With their 
practical ways and their proneness to do 


things promptly and on a large scale, are our 
American colleagues about to give to the Ital- 
ian language in the training of American youth 
the place which we in France still hesitate to 
give it? 


The youth of Sarah Bernhardt is 
perennial. Though seventy-six-years old, 
she has just finished delivering a series 
of public lectures at Paris on the “Grands 
Semeurs d’Idées,” the closing one being 
devoted to Edmond Rostand, “the most 
obstinate believer in the final victory.” 
The gifted actress declaimed some of 
the poet’s finest verse, and her voice is 
described as being as “golden as ever.” 
And this has been followed up by “the 
divine Sarah” actually appearing on the 
boards again, as she is now giving 
nightly performances at her own Paris 
theatre of Racine’s “‘Athalie.” 


Besides offering the University of 
Paris an annual sum of money for the 
new Chinese Department, the Pekin 
Government has now signified its inten- 
tion of depositing in the Sorbonne 
library a hundred thousand manuscripts, 
probably the most remarkable collection 
outside of China. 


M. Maurice Barrés relates that when 
Moréas was on his death-bed, he said to 
the former: “There aren’t classicists 
and romanticists; that’s all nonsense. I 
am sorry to be in such poor health that 
I can’t explain this to you.” 


The Anglo-French Review, of London, 
whose chief aim is to draw France and 
England more closely together, seems to 
be prospering. Beginning with the 
April number, it contains sixteen more 
pages than the earlier numbers. One 
of the French articles is by Léon Bour- 
geois, President of the League of Na- 
tions, “where we soon hope to find repre- 
sentatives of the United States,” he says. 
M. René Puaux, the Paris publicist, 
writes on “La Turquie et |’Entente,” and 
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has this to say of our non-participation 
in the matter: “The absence of the 
United States was a great disappointment 
to the English Government. America’s 
acceptance of the mandate for Constanti- 
nople and Armenia has long appeared to 
be the ideal solution of the difficulty. 
British statesmen gave it their warmest 
approval, and the withdrawal of America 
has compromised the whole question. It 
is easily understood that the additional 
responsibility thrown on France and 
England by this lack of collaboration on 
the part of the United States has been 
a source of considerable anxiety to those 
two Governments.” There are three ar- 
ticles on Prohibition, the last by Dr. 
Leonard Williams, one of the leading 
London physicians, being entitled ‘““Pause 
for Pussyfoot,” in which it is stated that 
“the white man is not at home on the 
American Continent the race will 
die out the black man _ will 
shortly be complete master of the United 
States, and the white man become a rare 
bird’; and all this will be due to “this 
experiment of Prohibition.” John Gould 
Fletcher contributes a poem, “In the City 
of Night,” which he dedicates “to the 
memory of Edgar Allan Poe.” 


A writer in the Temps hails Montes- 
sori’s plea for periodical instruction in 
silence as a fortunate reaction against 
the verbosity of pedagogues, which 
causes hypertrophy of the children’s 
memory at the cost of their reasoning 
faculty and their critical sense. A bath 
of silence is what the brain needs most 
of all. Too much talking is going on 
all over the world, but especially in Latin 
countries. There people get intoxicated 
with the spirit of words. If, from child- 
hood, people were taught the virtue and 
the practice of silence, sound common 
sense would not so often be wasted by 
“la melomanie de la phrase.” But, un- 
fortunately, it is the wagging tongue 
itself which must help us to fight its in- 
temperance. Conferences, meetings, re- 
ports, with their immoderate waste of 
words, are the only means of persuading 
the talking crowds of the boon of silence. 


Of Heine’s “Buch der Lieder” the six- 
tieth edition recently appeared in Berlin. 
The same firm, Hoffman & Campe, which 
published the original issue, brought out 
this latest edition of the book. The pub- 
lishers claim to have brought half a 
million copies into circulation. 


Boris Brasol’s “Socialism vs. Civili- 
zation” (Scribner) consists of six chap- 
ters. Chapter I describes the theory 
ard the aims of Marxian socialism; 
Chapter II criticises the Marxian sys- 
tem; Chapter III describes the social- 
istic experiment in Russia; Chapter IV 
discusses the socialistic excuses for its 
failure; Chapter V sketches the ‘social- 





istic agitation abroad and at home, and 
Chapter VI contains the author’s positive 
suggestions for remedying the defects in 
the existing order. In offering opinion 
on his book a sharp distinction should be 
drawn between the first four chapters 
and the last two; the book would be twice 
as good with the last two eliminated. 


In his study and criticism of Marxian 
socialism Mr. Brasol. states the case 
lucidly and persuasively. This sort of 
thing has been done before and well 
done—by Simkhovitch for instance and 
by Skelton—but it is always worth doing 
again when it is done well, and Mr. 
Brasol has done it. His description of 
the Russian “experiment” is interesting 
as a broad outline sketch, although it 
adds little or nothing to the knowledge 
already possessed by an intelligent reader 
of the daily press. Indeed, it recalls at 
times the kinds of articles contributed to 
the Saturday Evening Post by writers of 
the Marcosson clan. Nevertheless, it will 
do very well. But when we come to the 
account of the “socialistic” agitation at 
home and abroad and to the final chapter 
—‘Revolution or Reconstruction”—there 
is a swift and sharp decline in both the 
interest and the value of the book. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Brasol’s pro- 
posals for “reconstruction.” He advo- 
cates a “counter propaganda” to Social- 
ism by lecture and pamphlet, answering 
argument and reason by argument and 
reason. So far so good. But he wants 
to “curb” revolutionary propaganda, he 
wants to “deport” revolutionary agita- 
tors, he wants to continue war-tiine re- 
strictions on immigration, he wants to 
prevent (by law) strikes in “key indus- 
tries,” and to make “picketing” illegal. 
He wants a “National Institute of Pro- 
duction,” under State and Federal aus- 
pices to correlate industry and increase 
productivity. In discussing the “labor” 
situation he deals rapidly with “bo- 
nuses,” “conciliation,” and such matters, 
but seems to be unaware of the problems 
commonly described in the phrase “in- 
dustrial democracy.” None of this is 
very helpful. Some of it reads a little 
like the kind of “happy thoughts” that 


come to one sometimes in connection with - 


problems which one imperfectly under- 
stands. 


Georges Eekhoud, the foremost 
French-writing novelist of Flanders, the 
author of “La Nouvelle Carthage,” 
“L’Autre Vue,” “Les Fusillés de Malines,” 
was, after the armistice, dismissed as 
instructor at the Brussels Academy of 
Plastic Arts. He had incurred official 
disgrace by his pro-Flemish attitude dur- 
ing the German occupation. Unlike his 
countryman, Maurice Maeterlinck, who, 


though born at Ghent, in the heart of . 


Flanders, has abused the Flemings as 
“rustres” and “lourdauds,” Eekhoud has 
not become estranged from his own peo- 


ple by the fame which his writings have 
won him in France. As a protest against 
the disgraceful treatment of a great 
artist and patriot an imposing indigna- 
tion meeting was held on March 27, in 
the Lyrical Theatre at Brussels. Both 
French and Flemish writers of Belgium, 
artists, teachers, students, men of all 
classes and professions, joined in an im- 
pressive homage to the victim of official 
ostracism. 


Dr. A. Eekhof, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Leiden, is prepar- 
ing for publication a history of the Pil- 
grim Fathers’ life iv Helland, from 1E98 
to 1620. The book will derive its chief 
interest from facsimiles of original doc- 
uments discovered by the author in the 
Dutch archives, amongst others the 
only known signature of John Robinson, 
which has supplied a key to fresh dis- 
coveries in England, and the last will of 
John Robinson’s widow, Bridget White, 
made in the year 1643. Two of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, William Brewster and 
Thomas Brewer, had a printing business 
in Leiden, of whose output little was 
known until now. Dr. Eekhof, however, 
has been fortunate in finding two book- 
lets that came from their press, a dis- 
covery which will make his book attrac- 
tive to bibliophiles and all those who are 
interested in the history of printing. It 
will be a lasting contribution to the 
tercentenary celebration of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ landing at Plymouth, in which 
Holland intends to take a prominent part. 


The Trembling Year 


“AS yet the trembling year is uncon- 
firmed,” says the poet of “xtherial 
Mildness.” He was the poet of a formal 
age, yet now and then he looked the fact 
in the face. 
Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving 
sleets 
Deform the day delightless. 
My neighbors express it in more pungent 
metaphor—‘“Looks ’s if we was goin’ to 
have winter all summer,” says Uncle 
Everett, with a twinkle in his eye. It is 
his version of Swift’s comment on the 
talent for the obvious which leads to 
complaints about the weather: “It is 
always too hot or too cold, too wet or 
too dry; but however God Almighty con- 
trives it, ’tis all very well in the end.” 
At the death-bed of winter we watch 
with tense longing for his release. We 
may at first think him dying when he 
sleeps, but after he has wakened to suc- 
cessive bursts of sound and fury we are 
fain to think him sleeping when he dies. 
The snow shrinks to long streaks mark- 
ing the north faces of swales and ridges. 
Days rise clear with beneficent sunshine, 
and sky that you will swear is a different 
color from that of last week; but by ten 
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o’clock clouds threaten, and before long 
snow flurries drive past on level winds. 
But at sunrise crows converse loudly that 
hitherto have floated silently from top to 
top of tall pines; bluejays become noisy 
and conspicuous; nuthatches talk cheer- 
fully; chickadees begin to practise their 
two spring notes; starlings at a distance 
bring you to a halt listening for a new 
song that is not of winter. Slants of 
sunlight from a higher angle make you 
think you see a livelier iris in colored 
mists of willow and poplar twigs. Sun- 
day walkers triumphantly exhibit budded 
pussy willow, but to me he is a prophet 
without honoz, for he dwells on my own 
premises, and year after year I have seen 
him slyly bud a few twigs on a warm day 
after early cold in November and trust to 
his fur to carry him through. In the 
open the snow dwindles to untidy patches 
like old newspapers blown about and 
lodges, but for a month yet it will linger 
as a silver undertone to blue veils in the 
hills. Wet streaks on the trunks of 
maples come not from melting ice but 
from bleeding branches broken in winter 
gales. Sugar maples don their spring 
buckets, and flies and bees that come to 
taste the sap tell me that birds may now 
come and find food. Then just after the 
middle day of March comes a morning 
when I snap broad awake with a perva- 
sive sense of well-being as from good 
news felt but not remembered. It is the 
murmurous rejoicing of the bluebirds, so 
eagerly awaited that it has entered my 
ears with pleasure before it reached my 
consciousness. I go to the window and 
see them drifting northward in short 
flights from bough to bough of the bare 
maples against a sunrise sky. Thereafter 
my mind is at peace; any further activity 
of winter I know to be his death flurry, 
at which the year may tremble but not I. 

Windless days come with skies that 
shed warmth like a benediction. At the 
foot of a south-facing brick wall, cro- 
cuses bloom close to the ground. Daffodils 
impale dead leaves and lift them on the 
points of their spears. The rhubarb 
pushes the mold upward with gnarled 
crimson fists which meet the sunshine 
and relax to show the tight-packed con- 
volutions of the new leaves. On the edge 
of the ditch skunk cabbage protrudes its 
mottled horns. Then for a week the sun 
sheds no blessing. The wind howls from 
the north; the earth stiffens about the 
crocuses and their heads are smothered 
in snow. Next come slants of white rain 
dissolvirig the new snow, and the song- 
sparrow sings bravely. The tone of the 
fields has deepened from dead khaki to 
olive drab and forestry green. Regi- 
ments of cornel and willow shoots make 
vague blurs of crimson and chrome yel- 
low. Red maple buds have turned back 
their tiny blood and orange scales, and 
make clouded color through the rain. By 
degrees the rain softens to cold mist. A 








breeze stirs the curtains of the mist, 
tosses them, sweeps them away in shreds. 
The whole air moves, and the fog takes 
up its march toward the eastern hills. 
The sky is revealed as fleets of slaty 
clouds beating eastward on a reef breeze 
with patches of open blue widening and 
closing in their wakes. 

Not all the myriad shades of young 
green that ethereal mildness in its course 
spreads on our hillsides can transcend 
the beauty of the mist-like, subtly 
blended colors of bare twigs in this time 
of the trembling year. At no other sea- 
son is there such variety of shade and 
tone save in autumn—but autumn flaunts 
her clothes, the young year trembles 
through diaphanous veils. Colors that 
are plain to name when you look at them 
closely in small bits, under any effect of 
blur, such as distance, atmosphere, or 
indirect vision, blend in combinations 
that defy one’s vocabulary. I know an 
elderly pitch pine, the trunk of which, 
when “with hands in my pockets I 
saunter up close and examine it” has 
clearly two main colors, terra cotta and 
silver gray. If I look just past the trunk 
at something beyond, the effect is the 
same as if I look at it from a distance; 
the color becomes a nameless pink com- 
pounded of silver and terra cotta. So it 
is with the thickets of bushy alder and 
birch, which run the scale of color from 
pale mauve to wine-dark purple accord- 
ing to permutations or combinations of 
light, moisture, and distance. Near by 
and seen against the sun, alder twigs are 
a dark indeterminate brown, and the sun 
glints white on the glossy bark. At a 
little distance, with the sun to one side, 
you see the white of the sun-glint mingle 
with the color of the bark to make mauve. 
The pinker tones, mauve, violet, lavender, 
appear when the bushes are near by and 
in stronger light; distance, shadow, or 
atmosphere (moisture, dust, or smoke in 
the air) gives them more blue. 

Such colors, hesitant and undeter- 
mined, are fit vesture for the trembling 
season, but one there is more daring than 
anything of autumn, which if it were not 
of fairyland would set the world on fire. 
On a little knoll that catches a level ray 
from the late afternoon sun, I have found 
a pool of spirit light blended of moon 
and opal, glowing with the incandescence 
of a sunset cloud. It comes from a quilt 
of moss; I have found no one yet to tell 
me its name, but the children know it for 
its forest of thread-like stems each up- 
holding its little vase which in summer 
they love to undress, taking off the tiny 
Tam o’ Shanter cap and woolly shirt. The 
sunlight mingles and touches to fire the 
colors of the glossy stems, ranging from 
crimson through orange and chrome to 
pale green. They dissolve their color in 
the light as in liquid or in lambent flame, 
a radiance incredible in anything so tiny. 
True Thomas himself, “spying ferlies wi’ 


his ee” as he lay on Huntley bank, saw 
no gayer sight unless it was through just 
such fairy woods blazing with the fire 
of spring that he saw the Queen come 
riding. 

Now less oft at eve does winter resume 
the breeze; morn is no longer pale and 
seldom chilled, and if the day is delight- 
less it is no recurrence of driving sleet 
that deforms it. Willows along the river 
rise like rounded clouds of faint green 
smoke. Shad and wild cherry float drifts 
of blossoms like pale sunshine in woods 
and hedgerows. “Brightness falls from 
the air” where the sugar maple hangs 
out its delicate tracery of pale green 
blossoms. The trembling year is quite 
confirmed. 


ROBERT PALFREY UTTER 


Books and the News 
France 


_ some of the public men who 
greeted King Albert in America 
thought it necessary to remind him that 
we do not really believe in kings, there 
came from Speaker Gillett, in Congress, 
a truthful and manly acknowledgment of 
our debt to the nations which suffered 
the first and hardest blows against civil- 
ization. He introduced the King as “our 
friend, our ally, and our defender.” To 
Belgium and to France, as the cham- 
pions of liberty, must go the gratitude 
of every lover of liberty. The “intellect- 
uals,” in England and America, signally 
fail to show that they possess any in- 
tellects whatever, when they try to prove 
their devotion to human freedom by 
defending Germany, and snarling at 
France. 

The true France, and the relations 
towards her which will be maintained if 
believers in democracy prevail in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain, have been set 
forth in a number of books by writers 
in both countries. An English view, 
written during the war by Laurence 
Jerrold, is “France Today” (Murray 
1916), a study of various sides of French 
life, government, and politics. Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant’s “French Perspec- 
tives” (Houghton, 1916), and Edith 
Wharton’s “French Ways and _ their 
Meaning” (Appleton, 1919) are brief 
books. Mrs. Wharton, for writing this 
book, is denounced as a snob by a critic 
in the New Republic, who naturally re- 
sents a good word for any countries ex- 
cept Germany and Bolshevik Russia. 
Visits during the war resulted in Wini- 
fred Stephens’s “The France I Know” 
(Chapman, 1918). Another English 
book is “My French Year” (Mills & 
Boon, 1919), by Constance E. Maud. 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, in “France and 
Ourselves” (Century, 1920), publishes 

(Continued on page 494) 
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essays whose aim is to interpret Amer- 
ica and France to each other. Robert E. 
Dell’s “My Second Country” (Lane, 
1920) resulted from the war, but goes 
far beyond the war in its historical 
studies; he avails himself of the free- 
dom of a lover of France to indicate the 
dangerous situation in which the war has 
placed her. Clara E. Laughlin’s “The 
Martyred Towns of France” (Putnam, 
1919) is healthful reading, especially for 
those who are overeager to kiss and 
make-up with an utterly unrepentant 
Germany. 

Some of the pleasant books of travel, 
and of comment upon French life, 
written in the days before 1914, are 
Henry James’s “A _ Little Tour in 
France” (Houghton, 1884), Mary King 
Waddington’s “Chateau and Country 
Life in France” (Scribner, 1908), Edith 
Wharton’s “A Motor Flight through 
France” (Scribner, 1919; first pub- 
lished, 1908), E. V. Lucas’s “A Wan- 
derer in Paris” (Macmillan 1909), W. C. 
Brownell’s French Traits” (Scribner), 
and Barrett Wendell’s “The France of 
Today” (Scribner, 1907). 

For a book on the government, there 
is Ex-President Poincaré’s “How France 
is Governed” (McBride, 1913). A re- 
cent history of France, in one volume, 
which includes the great war, is William 
Stearns Davis’s “History of France” 
(Houghton, 1919). 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Empire Building by Air 

—Cairo to the Cape 

NEW form of empire-building is in 
progress. The old venturers who 
charted unknown seas in quest of adven- 
ture and knowledge—those who threaded 
their slow way across untrodden conti- 
nents—their day is done. The sea and 
the earth have had their share; it is the 
turn of the skies. The empire-builder of 
to-day has a new element to play with, 
new means of swiftly linking up the 
uttermost corners of the earth. 

In the course of one year the ends of 
the British Empire have been reached by 
aircraft from England, and the Atlantic 
has been spanned. News comes that the 
journey of over five thousand miles from 
Cairo to the Cape has now been ac- 
complished. Twenty-five years ago and 
more it was the dream of Cecil Rhodes 
to build a railway from Cape Town to 
Cairo—but geography prevented it. The 
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airplane has at last given reality to his 
dream. And dreams not only his. To 
reach Cairo by air one passes over the 
Icarian Sea, and the airway to India lies 
above Palestine, where Isaiah saw the 
vision of the six-winged Seraphim, and 
on through Assyria, where winged crea- 
tures adorn the palaces. 

The new transport has already made 
the fame of Sir Frederick Sykes, the 
Controller of Aviation in Great Britain. 
It was he who had the vision to perceive 
that Cairo must become the hub from 
which radiate the air-routes of the East. 
The preliminary planning, as in the 
transatlantic and Australian flights, con- 
sumed laborious months. Three survey 
parties, charged with laying out the most 
suitable air-route over Africa, were 
despatched in December, 1918. 

The route by air from Cairo to the 
southernmost point of South Africa is, 
as they laid it, 5,200 miles. Reckoning 
100 miles an hour as a fair average fly- 
ing speed, only fifty-two hours of actual 
flying time will be required to traverse 
the entire continent, a week’s journey. 
The total distance by present means of 
communication is 6,223 miles, for which 
anything between sixty to seventy-five 
days is required, according to ground 
conditions in certain sections. 

Altogether forty-three airdromes have 
been made—many of them over 4,000 
feet above sea level. The difficulties en- 
countered by the survey parties would 
have been practically insurmountable but 
for the loyal help of the natives. In 
places it was necessary to cut airdromes 
out of dense jungle, to fell thousands of 
trees and dig up their roots, while the 
soil of innumerable ant hills had to be 
removed in native baskets. Some of 
these ant hills are often 60 feet in height 
and between 35 and 45 feet in diameter. 
At N’dola, in Northern Rhodesia, seven 
hundred natives were working from 
April to August of last year and 
roughly 25,000 tons were removed. Blast- 
ing was tried but was found to be un- 
suitable. 

Flying risks are perhaps not so grave 
as in the Australian flight, but they are 
great enough. It is in the central zone of 
the journey that the chief difficulties 
occur. Most of this is covered with 
dense bush and tropical forest, and 
landings at other than the prepared 
grounds will be exceedingly dangerous, if 
not impossible. In some parts there is 
no land transport, which makes it diffi- 
cult to provide the necessary stores at 
the airdromes. Moreover, at some places 
the tsetse fly prevents the use of cattle, so 
that, failing the provision of light motor 
transport—for which special roads would 
have to be prepared over some sections— 
native bearers will have to be used for 
the carriage of stores. Lions, deadly 
snakes, white ants, mosquitoes, and other 
bloodthirsty creatures, together with a 


shortage of water and an unhealthy cli- 
mate, do not add to the joys of ordinary 
travel, and the fact that the survey 
parties completed their work in twelve 
months in the face of such obstacles says 
much for their hardihood. 

Each airman proposing to make the 
journey is furnished with elaborate route 
directions comprising information as to 
the prevailing winds and weather condi- 
tions at various points; description of 
any conspicuous landmarks such as may 
enable the airdrome to be more readily 
located, of all obstacles, and of the nature 
of the country surrounding each landing 
ground; and the distance and location 
from each airdrome, of the nearest rail- 
way, telegraph, doctor, or hospital, and 
drinking water supplies. He has also 
been supplied with a diagrammatic 
weather chart prepared by the Meteo- 
rological Section of the British Air Min- 
istry after special investigation of the 
prevailing weather conditions along the 
route, showing the -normal type of 
weather to be expected during the vari- 
ous seasons of the year. So far as is 
possible, pilots will, during the progress 
of the journey, receive reports of the 
actual weather conditions ahead of them. 

All the pilots have to do is to fly and 
keep on flying; but in their flights they 
would do well to hover for one respectful 
instant above a grave on the heights of 
the Matoppo Hills. 

CUTHBERT HICKS 

(Late of the British Air Ministry) 


Drama 


Ibsen on Grand Street—Gil- 


bert on Broadway 


PERFORMANCE of “John Gabriel 

Borkman” was given on April 24 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse by the 
School of Drama of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. It was not a per- 
formance in which the lovers of Ibsen 
or lovers of the exhibit of promise in 
amateurs could take any unqualified de- 
light. The two leading women had un- 
disciplined voices that sank in quality as 
they rose in power. Mr. C. F. Steen as 
Borkman was fortunate in a rich and 
wisely governed voice, but his personality 
suggested the fallen cleric or neglected 
poet rather than the Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon who Borkman really is. The other 
parts were never less than excusable or 
more than acceptable, with the single 
exception of Vilhelm Foldal, which Mr. 
Theodore Viehman acted with a piping 
innocence that was sound and pleasing. 
The performance, of which I missed the 
first act, was rapid and superficial; the 
meaning has to be coaxed out of Ibsen; 
and while deliberation is perilous, I sus- 
pect that it is by facing and mastering 

(Continued on page 497) 
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MACMILLAN SPRING NOVELS 





St. John Ervine’s New Novel 


THE FOOLISH LOVERS 


By the author of “John Ferguson” 


In this story of a headstrong, dominating young Irishman and the effect on his life of the conflicting influences 
of various women, Mr. Ervine has done some of his finest work. It is a realistic, convincing delineation of 


contrasting character—of the contest between a strong 
disguised self-interest. To be ready next week. 


but unguided will and the subtle persuasions of diversely 





THE IMPERFECT MOTHER 
J. D. BERESFORD’S New Novel 


The story of a woman of middle age who 
leaves her family to elope with a fascinating but 
characterless lover, of her later meeting with 
her son at a time when both are in need of af- 
fection and sympathy and of their final breach, 
brought about by the selfishness of her love. 
This penetrating study of character and tem- 
perament is bound to stir the most widespread 
interest. 


JOHN FERGUSON 


By St. JOHN ERVINE. New editicn with 
an Introduction by the Author. 


“Never have the tragedies of everyday life been 
presented in dramatic form more truthfully or 
more poignantly.”—The Dial. 


“The conspicuous merits of the play consist in 
its perfect naturalness, its progressive interest, 
the consistency, variety, and vitality of its per- 
sonalities, the deep emotional interest, of situa- 
tions of its hidden machinery. This work puts 
Mr. Ervine in the first rank of living dramatists.” 
—The Nation. 


LABOR’S CHALLENGE TO 
THE SOCIAL ORDER 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


This careful and exhaustive study of the causes 
and character of the present widespread unrest 
is written in a sane and judicial spirit. An in- 
clusive analysis of past and present conditions 
and a thought provoking discussion of the possi- 
bilities of the future make this a work of the 
utmost importance and timeliness. 





MRS. WARREN’S 
DAUGHTER 


Sir HARRY JOHNSTON’S New Novel 


Following in the footsteps of “The Gay-Dom- 
beys” this new novel has as its central character 
a personage from another well-known author’s 
work. It is the intensely interesting story of 
Vivien, daughter of Mrs. Warren, from the 
point where Bernard Shaw leaves her in _ his 
play, “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” and of her 
effort to attain to an honorable position in the 
face of her great handicap. 


A STRAIGHT DEAL, or 
THE ANCIENT GRUDGE 


OWEN WISTER’S New Book 


A book of facts about England and the British 
Empire, written with the avowed intention of 
creating a better feeling and understanding be- 
tween English and Americans. Careful, thor- 
ough and authoritative, the work covers a very 
wide field and is startling in its revelations of 
England’s attitude toward this country today and 
in many serious situations in the past. $2.00 


THE STRANGER 


By ARTHUR BULLARD 


The meeting of East and West furnishes the 
background for this new sort of love story, shot 
through with Oriental color and mysticism and 
reflecting the author’s intimate acquaintance with 
native life and ways in the old Mohammedan 
strongholds of North Africa and the Near East. 
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that peril that success in Ibsen per- 
formances is achievable. The students 
tried to play “John Gabriel Borkman” 
for its Broadway values, values which 
Broadway perceives to be insufficient. 

The play does not show Ibsen’s own 
dramaturgy at its best. Borkman is 
naturally the central figure, but his re- 
lation to the main crisis in Act III is 
almost peripheral. His death from physi- 
cal exposure in Act IV ends a good deal, 
but solves or settles nothing. More- 
over, death by the elements in psychical 
play is an impropriety, and, if the ven- 
ture into the air be symbolic, death by 
symbolism in a realistic play seems 
equally improper. 

But the drama has real merits. Bork- 
man is vigorously imagined; what is 
more, he is one of the few characters 
in the Ibsen social plays whose own im- 
aginations are vigorous. It is curious 
that this dreamer should be a business 
man, and that the artists, Solness and 
Rubek, should be plodding and mechan- 
cal beside him. He fails in business, 
as they, in their diverging fashions, fail 
in art; and all three by a startling coinci- 
dence, perish in a symbolic re-ascent to 
irrecoverable heights, Solness on_ his 
tower, Rubek and Borkman on the hill 
or mountain. All three men carry hope 
into despair, and Borkman in particular, 
so muscular in paralysis, so indomitable 
in prostration, attracts and dominates 
while he grovels and repels. This note 
of failure impresses us strangely in its 
reiteration by a successful artist in the 
height and blossom of his fame. 

There are seven characters in “John 
Gabriel Borkman” (omitting servants) ; 
in other words, there are seven avidi- 
ties. They chase, they seize; their very 
love is predatory. For a parallel I 
should have to refer to Gogol’s “In- 
spector-General,” or to those Plautine 
and Terentian comedies in which the 
characters are all teeth. The thing 
spares neither sex nor age. In its hope- 
less survival in the elderly man whose 
career it has darkened and defiled, it is 
grim enough; but perhaps its emergence 
is even more awful in the tenderly reared, 
gentle, and even amiable lad, whose in- 
nocence it has not wholly dimmed. Even 
the delicate young girl is not fangless. 
There is a vivid moral—a moral which 
Ibsen may or may not have purposed or 
endorsed—in the circumstance that all 
this greed is fruitless or calamitous. The 
ruin in the old is manifest; in the young 
the havoc is foredoomed: Ibsen has not 
hesitated to make the elopement as farci- 
cal as it is wicked, and the future lowers 
or leers at us through the transparence 
of its useless veil. In the end the deso- 
lation is complete; the two haggard 
women have lost the man, the boy, for 
whose hearts they have ruthlessly con- 
tended. One is dead, the other vanished; 


and their hands meet in unavailing fel- 
lowship across the barren memory and 
the lifeless frame. 

Two special matinees were given last 
week at the Knickerbocker Theatre by 
the Actors’ Fidelity League for the bene- 
fit of the Vacation Association, which is 
mindful of working girls. There was 
presented a fanciful one-act sketch by 
Mr. Oliphant Down called the “Maker of 
Dreams,” in which Mr. Kyle, the dream- 
maker, was fittingly genial, though a 
little too robust for his stock-in-trade; 
Mr. Ruben was black-haired, white-faced, 
and scarlet-lipped, and the midge-like 
Miss Ruth Chatterton appeared in an 
equal brevity of gown and speech. The 
names of Mr. George M. Cohan and Mr. 
William Collier were capitalized in a 
double sense for the benefit of the pro- 
gramme; but neither they nor the rea- 
sons for their absence were forthcoming. 
Mr. George Copeland was expert at the 
piano. 

W. S. Gilbert’s “Pygmalion and 
Galatea” was the mainstay of the enter- 
tainment. The attractions of this play 
are considerable; its theme is pointed, 
its adaptation to the stage is dexterous, 
its comedy is zestful, and its satire on 
civilized practices, notably war, is the 
more deadly, and therefore the more 
helpful, for the superlative innocence of 
its mouthpiece. The blank verse keeps 
out of the way with a beautifully humble 
perception of the fact that keeping out 
of the way is the first duty of blank 
verse in modern comedy. But there are 
incongruities enough to qualify one’s 
pleasure. A statue comes to life. This 
is believable only in a very romantic or 
a very sportive mood. The dramatist’s 
mood is not in the least romantic; hence 
sportiveness becomes the breath and be- 
ing of the play. But what place is there 
in a sportive fabric for the blinding of 
the scarcely peccant husband, for Pyg- 
malion’s final cruelty toward Galatea, 
for the heartbreak of Galatea’s willing 
relapse into the shielding insensibility 
of stone—one of the bitterest and at the 
same time most beautiful indictments of 
life that misanthropy has ever framed? 
This is all somehow misplaced. The 
buoyancies of Sir William Gilbert’s 
roguish little comedy shudder at the 
advent of these spectres like Florizel and 
Perdita in the merrymakings of the 
“Winter’s Tale” at the approach of the 
gloomy and irate Polixenes. 

But the incongruities do not end here. 
Mr. Archer has pointed out with entire 
correctness the dramatic impropriety of 
Galatea’s retort, “What, a paid assassin!” 
to Pygmalion’s definition of a soldier. 
What does Pentelic marble know of paid 
assassins? A statue animated a few 
hours ago can have no knowledge—not 
even knowledge enough to give point to 
its ignorance. But its ignorance must 

(Continued on page 498) 
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be pointed. One may pity even Sir 
William Gilbert in the throes of the 
baffling double problem of keeping 
Galatea’s knowledge down to the point 
enforced by probability and up to the 
point required by comedy. A more 
venial inconsistency is the combination 
of Greek costume with English manners. 
When Pygmalion, very properly, sends 
Galatea to his sister’s house for the 
night, we are moved to search for his 
address in the British Who’s Who. 

The all-star performance was by no 
means of solar brilliancy. The best part 
was probably Miss Gladys Hanson’s hand- 
some, sweeping, and imperious Cynisca. 


Pygmalion, in Mr. Lester Lonergan’s 
bluff interpretation was rather a man 
about town than an artist. Miss Fay 
Bainter as Galatea looked well and posed 
well, and combined artlessness with in- 
stinctive dignity; but her elocution was 
a little too obviously moulded, and there 
was a half-doll-like, half-nun-like, quality 
in her work that took the savor out of 
her lovemaking. Mr. Sidney Toler and 
Miss Katherine Hayden were competent 
in unexacting parts and Mr. J. W. Ran- 
some and Miss Zelda Sears as the art- 
patron and his wife had a loudness in 
their behavior which their costumes re- 
echoed. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


How Can America Help Europe? 


HE British Ambassador, Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, in an address before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on April 28, urged the participa- 
tion of the United States in the re- 
habilitation of Europe. He expressed 
the conviction that Germany and all 
Europe would get back to work and life 
after more or less suffering. “Perhaps 
there will be disorder,” he said, ‘there 
may be upheavals, but the people will win 
through.” He added, “The great ques- 
tion you [in the United States] have to 
decide is this: Are you going to stand 
by and wait for Europe’s troubles to 
come after you, as come they will, or 
are you going to help Europe to win 
through to reasonable conditions? I do 
not mean help Europe politically, but as 
a long-range business proposition.” 

If this question is directed to Ameri- 
can business men, the almost universal 
answer, based upon our desires, would be 
in favor of helping Europe. The only 
difficulty is how to render the help so 
that it will be of permanent benefit both 
to Europe and to ourselves. 

In October, 1919, distinguished dele- 
gations of business men and bankers 
visited this country from England, 
France, Italy, and Belgium, to attend the 
International Trade Conference at At- 
lantic City. On that occasion the utmost 
friendliness for the problems of Europe 
was expressed by an assemblage as fully 
representative of American business as 
any that ever came together in this 
country. Ever since then the matter has 
been receiving the closest possible study, 
and yet no far-reaching progress ap- 
pears to have been made. Just what have 
been the obstacles to carrying out in 
fact what the business leaders of a great 
and rich nation almost universally de- 
sire in theory to accomplish? 

Let us regard the matter briefly, first 
from the point of view of Europe, and 
secondly from the point of view of the 
United States. 


From the European standpoint we see 
the greater Allied nations making heroic 
efforts to get back to work. In repeated 
statements the Allied Premiers have rec- 
ognized the necessity of balancing their 
budgets. They realize the necessity of 
increased production in order to provide 
goods for export to offset their abnormal 
imports. To a great extent, however, 
their efforts have been handicapped by 
the desires of men to work shorter 
hours at the one period perhaps in the 
history of the world when enthusiastic 
and unremitting labor is most called for. 
Gradually the exports of these countries 
are increasing and their imports de- 
creasing. England is making rapid prog- 
ress in this regard, and is amply capable 
of taking care of herself. Among the 
Continental countries perhaps the best 
record is being made by Italy, whose posi- 
tion, as recently described in this coun- 
try by Professor Attolico, the resident 
High Commissioner, indicates a thorough 
practical knowledge of the necessity of 
reducing inflated currencies and produc- 
ing up to the maximum of national 
ability. 

With the Central and East Central 
countries of Europe the situation is dif- 
ferent. Recent eye-witnesses of these 
conditions tell a story which has no 
parallel in human annals. Millions of 
people are starving, fields are untilled, 
factories are idle because of the lack 
of raw materials, freight cars are not 
allowed to pass from one country to an- 
other because of the lack of mutual con- 
fidence and trust. Between two of the 
newly created countries, instead of a 
mutual interchange of commodities, there 
exists a barrier of barbed wire and ma- 
chine guns. Poland has a million men 
on the Bolshevik front and, in common 
with neighboring countries, is flooded 

with millions of refugees from the hor- 
rors of the Russian régime. The idea 
of extending ordinary commercial credits 
to such countries, or of making transac- 
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tions with those countries the basis for 
the indiscriminate issuance of invest- 
ment securities to the American public, 
is, of course, not to be entertained. 

We have a stake in this situation. The 
civilization of America could not con- 
tinue if the civilization of Europe were 
to break down. The development of 
European markets is a vital question for 
American exporters. Just at present, 
with an intensified domestic demand, we 
may look with temporary unconcern on 
the decline of American exports to 
Europe. But ultimately, all sentiment 
aside, we must for our own interest and 
protection give consideration to the de- 
velopment of markets in Europe. If this 
is not a matter to be discussed on a 
credit basis, is it a matter which the 
United States Government should con- 
sider in a less negative way than it has 
done during the past year? 

The normal attitude of business men 
in times of peace is opposed to Govern- 
ment interference in business affairs. We 
have more or less assumed that our Gov- 
ernment should now step out of active 
coéperation in European financing, and 
the American business public as a whole 
has approved the decision of the Govern- 
ment not to extend further direct credits 
to European nations. What are we to 
do, however, when we all admit that the 
European situation calls for assistance 
in the shape of raw materials, when an 
appeal which touches closely both our 
hearts and our minds is made to us from 
across the water, and when very little 
basis exists for transactions on strict 
business lines? Does the situation in- 
volve not primarily economic, but rather 
political and social, elements of vital 
significance to the American people as a 
whole? 

The United States Government has in- 
vested on behalf of the American people 
nearly ten billion dollars in Europe. We 
can only expect repayment of this money 
when Europe has returned to a produc- 
ing basis. Is not the United States Gov- 
ernment as a lender of credit interested 
directly in the rehabilitation of its 
debtors? 

There is a further factor bearing on 
the Government attitude in this trying 
situation. Under the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles there were created in 
Europe a number of new political units 
which are of unproved economic strength. 
The unsettlement of these countries must 
have a continuing effect upon the orderly 
progress of the larger and more stable 
nations of Europe. Without entering at 
all into the political controversy sur- 
rounding the ratification by the United 
States Senate of the Treaty of Peace and 
the League of Nations, it must be ob- 
vious that until some codrdinating body 
is established in Europe we can not ex- 
pect to see the economic stability which 
is the only basis for the transaction of 


actual business and credit operations on 
a large scale. 

Are we, then, facing a vicious circle? 
Are we taking the position that we can 
not extend credits to Europe for the 
purchase of raw materials in the United 
States until Europe returns to a stable 
basis, with budgets balanced and exports 
on the increase, while Europe takes the 
position that budgets can not be bal- 
anced and production stimulated until 
raw material is made available by the 
United States? The normal processes of 
business have not been able to cut this 
Gordian knot. From a straight invest- 
ment standpoint the American business 
community has been in a most unsatis- 
factory position, even if the security as 
a basis for the extension of credits to 
Europe had been clearly available at all 
times. 

From the American standpoint, it is 
true that under the Edge Act the ma- 
chinery of credit has existed for some 
time. But even those who have had most 
deeply at heart the desire to help Europe 
in its desperate situation have not up to 
this time felt like setting up machinery 
which would not operate, thus holding 
out hopes to Europe which would be 
doomed to disappointment. 

Why has it been felt that the ma- 
chinery would not operate? This point 
can be touched upon only briefly, but 
it involves three main considerations. 


First, let us suppose that a large cor- 
poration under the Edge Act is estab- 
lished with capital paid in by banks and 
other interested organizations and in- 
dividuals. Where is the management to 
come from? We have in this country 
comparatively few men of wide foreign 
experience who are capable of extending 
safe credits abroad. The few trained 
men are all overworked at present in the 
banks and investment houses of the 
country. Secondly, suppose the manage- 
ment were to be obtained, is it clear that 
the kind of sound business which such a 
corporation would undertake to do could, 
in fact, be done? Is it not true that the 
credit need in Europe to-day is greatest 
where the credit risk is greatest? Would 
it not be necessary, in order to meet the 
real crux of the European situation, to 
extend credits which would not be safe, 
judged by the usual standards of credit 
practice? The third point follows nat- 
urally from the second. Let us suppose 
that a corporation were established with 
$50,000,000 capital, and that this $50,- 
000,000 were used up in the extension of 
credits abroad. This would be a mere 
drop in the bucket. Now a corporation 
established under the Edge Act is author- 
ized to issue debentures for sale to the 
general public up to ten times its capital 
and surplus. Under this provision the 
supposed corporation would be author- 
(Continued on page 500) 
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ized to issue $500,000,000 of debentures. 
Are we prepared to offer such debentures 
to the American public as an investment, 
assuming that we could issue them on a 
basis of return commensurate with 
rates obtainable on prime domestic de- 
bentures? Could the business commun- 
ity afford at the present time ‘to. invite 
the small investors of this country to 
come into this situation without stating 
to them frankly that they were entering 
not a field of investment, but one of spec- 
ulation? And if we frankly offer the 
securities as a speculation, will the small 
investor be interested to an extent which 
will have a substantial effect, assuming, 
as we must, that under the present sys- 
tem of super-taxes the large investor is 
to a great degree out of the market? 

These are some of the difficulties 
which must be faced in attempting to 
solve the European problem. The man 
would be heartless who would say that 
it ought not to be solved, even though 
our domestic demands for capital are 
overwhelming at the present time. The 
United States is a member of the family 
of nations and must give heed to the 
sufferings of its friends and associates. 
The man would be foolish who would 
say that the problem had no solution. 
Somehow, and in some way, it must be 
solved. But we should be doing an ill 
service to Europe and should set back 
immeasurably the education of the 
American people in foreign investments, 
which is one of the most vital necessi- 
ties for the future development of Amer- 
ican trade, if we were to proceed now 
in a hasty and unsound manner. The 
whole situation needs to be constantly 
studied with an open mind, and if our 
earlier conclusions with regard to the 
leadership of the United States Govern- 
ment must be temporarily revised to 
meet an emergency situation, we should 
not hesitate to revise them. 

The European puzzle has been receiv- 
ing the deep and earnest study of the 
bankers of America. They have not 
been unfaithful to their responsibilities 
in this regard, but inexorable facts of a 
political and social, as well as an eco- 
nomic significance, have determined the 
financial history of the world during the 
last eighteen months. Unfortunately, 
this history could not be shaped by the 
impulses which have come from the 
hearts of American businessmen. 

The eyes of millions will be focused on 
the forthcoming conferences to be held 
in Brussels and in Paris. If these con- 
ferences develop no constructive plans 
they must be followed by others until 
in some way, some sound and permanent 
way, the problem is carried forward 
toward solution. The subject requires 
from now on the continued sympathetic 
attention of the ablest minds in America. 

Guy EMERSON 














